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The Duty of Economy 


N ordinary times and in the mouths of ordinary people, 

it is easy to make too much of the virtue of economy. 

For it is a very narrowing virtue, and easily carried 

to the point of meanness and miserliness. In happy 
moments the human mind tends to sympathise far 
more with the spendthrift. Which, of course, is very wrong, 
only it is true of many virtues that when carried to excess 
they awake admiration for their opposites. But in war 
time we cannot afford to play handball with ideas of this 
kind, and it needs stern enforcement that economy is as 
much a duty as is patriotism itself—in fact, it is patriotism. 
Yet it is being flagrantly disregarded. At the outbreak 
of war, and especially war on an unprecedentedly large 
scale, there must necessarily be a vast amount of fictitious 
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prosperity. A new army has to be raised and equipped. 
The men require to be fitted out with all the various articles 
of dress they wear, from a cap to a shoe, and so tailors and 
haberdashers, shoemakers and stocking makers, become 
busy. Equipment has to be made, and the word covers 
an immense variety of productions, ranging from a Dread- 
nought’s 15in. gun to an ambulance wagon, and thus another 
gigantic regiment of workers is made busy. 

Now in the ideal State every man who worked for the 
State would work as hard as though it were for himself, 
everyone who bought or sold for the State would do so more 
keenly than if his own interests were at stake. To a great 
extent this ideal has in France been realised. Never in the 
history of that country have its business affairs been in 
purer hands. 

The other day Mr. Winston Churchill deprecated the idea 
of rules of economy being applied to the State at this juncture, 
and rightly so. The State’s great business is to win the 
Titanic struggle in which it is engaged, and as it might be 
hampered or hindered by grudging expenditure or cheese- 
paring, these must be avoided. But this would not apply 
to the various departments. Free spending does not itself 
make for efficiency and, as a matter of fact, when the outlay 
is most vigilantly scrutinised, the return in service is invariably 
best. The complaint about wasted food at the garrisons 
and encampments shows a lack of economy or of adjustment. 
It should not be ignored, and yet only too easily may be 
exaggerated. 

Lord Kitchener has performed a feat unexampled 
in history by organising, training and equipping what is 
practically a Continental army during the progress of the 
war—a feat laughed at as wildly impossible a few months 
ago. To an achievement so splendid we can accord nothing 
but admiration and applause, and it would be a very niggling 
spirit indeed that laid weight on the criticism that here and 
there was a certain amount of leakage and of waste in the 
camps, in purchasing horses, in any of the thousand and one 
details connected with such a vast effort in organisation. 
But admiration for the genius of Lord Kitchener is no excuse 
for those who have failed to carry out the small details of the 
scheme entrusted to them. Lord Kitchener’s power depends 
entirely upon the self-sacrifice of the individual citizen. 
Let the spirit of economy be spread among all who have to 
carry out the Army scheme, and it will gain infinitely in 
power and effectiveness. 

We have elsewhere touched on the great need of economy 
among our local authorities. For years while prosperity has 
been enjoyed there has been no check on their spending. 
Indeed, owing to the bad system of compounding for rates, 
the poor householder has not realised that he has to pay 
the bills incurred by his representatives. Here again there 
is room for increased economy both in money and labour. 
As far as the former is concerned, the object will best be 
achieved by relinquishing all schemes that are costly and not 
strictly necessary. The individual ratepayer even at the risk 
of causing himself to be thought a nuisance, should look into 
this and raise objection to the carrying on of works that are 
not needed. But economy of labour is equally important. 
For the time being labour is the dearest commodity in the 
country. It should therefore be spared and saved. What- 
ever is not needed on the roads, for example, can be ver) 
profitably directed to agriculture. We have to remember 
that after the war is over, labour may for a time be but too 
plentiful, and tasks left undone now may provide employ- 
ment when jobs are not so numerous. 

We have indicated only a few methods by which the 
principles of economy could be applied so as to increase 
enormously the efficiency of all departments of the State, 
and yet save the British householder a part at least of the 
enormous expense that he must be prepared to meet sooner 
or later as a consequence of this war. It is better to take the 
matter in hand now than to grumble after it is too late to 
mend things. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Countess Cadogan, 
formerly Miss Lilian Coxon, who married Lord 
Cadogan when Viscount Chelsea in rort. 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him 
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ROM the letters which we publish in another part 
of the paper, it will be seen that Mr. Cleghorn 
struck a note popular among those actually 
engaged in agriculture when in last week’s 
issue he argued that, instead of rushing to 

extend the wheat area, it would be far wiser to increase the 
output of meat. The letters which we publish are from men 
who have had years of practical experience. There is scarcely 
one who could be designated as a mere theorist, and their 
unanimity is remarkable. Moreover, it is borne out by the 
tendency of the market. Dealers in grain have a shrewd 
idea of the way things are going, and the conclusions at which 
they have arrived may be deduced from the remarkable fall 
in prices that took place on Saturday. At Peterborough and 
Nottingham this amounted to 4s. a quarter ; at Bedford and 
Cambridge, to 3s.; at Taunton and Northampton, to 2s. ; 
at Reading and Newcastle, to 1s. 6d. The only exception 
to the rule occurred at Liverpool, where there was a nominal 
increase of 3d. per quarter. The meaning of this is that the 
supply of wheat is recognised to be elastic, whereas that of 
meat is rigid, if not decreasing. Further, the point made by 
Mr. Lloyd, the analyst of the British Dairy Association, is of 
great importance: when we import wheat, we have the 
offals for feeding purposes, and when we import meat the 
offals are left behind. 


ONE consequence of this agitation is pretty certain to be 

a very largely increased production on the land. There 
is a curious unanimity among our correspondents in regard 
to the necessity of doing something with our poorer pastures. 
Some would have them ploughed up and turned into arable, 
while others contend that they could be made more fertile 
by being fed over. But though writers may differ on the 
minor point, they are agreed in the major one that this type 
of land is not as productive as it should be. The moral 
may be applied to the gardens also. Comparatively few 
people have yet realised the quantity of vegetable produce 
that can be raised on a comparatively small piece of land. 
For this reason we welcome the exhortations that are pouring 
in from one side and another on the amateur gardener. It is 
well understood that the professional cannot do more than 
his best, and he has been achieving that for a long time past ; 
but the amateur will do a great deal to ensure his own comfort 
and the well-being of his friends if he will devote his energy 
to the growing of edible plants and roots during the coming 
season. 


MR. SAM DARLING’S letter to the Times on the difficulty 

of working what he calls a ‘“‘ lack labour farm ”’ is in- 
structive even to those who do not altogether agree with his 
objection to the enlistment of married ploughmen. Many of the 
latter are excellent soldiers. We believe it will be found 
a fact that, with few exceptions, where a man went through 
the South African War and afterwards returned to agri- 
cultural labour, he joyfully accepted the chance of taking 
part in the war against Germany, and those who have been 
disqualified by the advance of years or some other reason 
are extremely dissatisfied. But Mr. Darling is right in saying 
that the land is being denuded of its workers, both married 
and single. Farmers with 400 acres or 600 acres on their 
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hands, with few labourers left and the majority of their 
horses at the front, are in great perplexity as to what to do, 
They are urged in their own interests, as well as by publi 
men and their neighbours, to increase the output of food 
to the maximum, and how can they do so without the necessary 
labour? Horses and men alike are needed. 


[T is this situation which enforces the demand for the 

employment of boys and women in agriculture, to which 
Mr. Asquith last week gave a modified approval. The 
objection that this will necessitate an interference with the 
education of the children is not valid at present, except in 
those cases where boys or girls have shown exceptional 
ability and are working upwards to a career. The average 
boy of twelve who has no particular gift, but is simply wait- 
ing till he passes his final standard examination, will suffer 
no great harm by being put to light and healthy tasks in 
the open air. Indeed it should not be forgotten that this 
is an education in itself. Everybody has known for the 
last twenty years that there is something wrong in a schooling 
which depends entirely or chiefly upon books. The youth 
who is qualified only for work on the land and who unde 
modern conditions has a chance of working his way upward 
through the means of an allotment, a small holding, and 
ultimately a farm, will lose very little by starting his work 
a year earlier. Besides, the arrangement is purely a tempo- 
rary one. When the war is over the education regulations 
will come into force again and work as usual. 


BOTH the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer have recently issued a note of warning to local 
authorities. These bodies in the piping days of peace got 
into the habit of spending money very freely in improvements 
of one kind and another. The consequent increase in local 
rates is a matter of common knowledge. Householders 
did not grumble, or did not grumble very loudly, at the 
increased burdens placed upon them as long as they saw 
that certain benefits were following. But the change in 
circumstances now makes it incumbent that every possible 
expense should be saved to the ratepayers. Where money 
is expended so as to produce capital that will in time give 
a return and become profitable, it may be all right to go 
on; but where the improvement is one without which people 
have got on well enough for fifty or a hundred years, it would 
be very advisable to defer it till the financial difficulties 
connected with the war are surmounted. To make our 
meaning plain, let us take two examples. One local authority 
is building cottages, and is doing so on a sound, economical 
plan, by means of which the rents ultimately received will 
rather more than meet the outlay. This, obviously, means 
no loss, but an ultimate gain to the ratepayer. 


RESTITUTION. 
Time brought me costlv gifts, and rare, 
A lavish share : 
Laid love’s oblation full and swect 
Down at my feet, 
And sighed 
fo find me still unsatisfied. 


“ Ask what thou wilt,”’ boastful he cried, 
“ Time hath nor rule nor measure 
For meting out his treasure.”’ 


“* Give then,”’ 1 wept, 
Those golden hours thou stolest whilst I slept 


ELIZABETH KIRK. 


ANOTHER local authority, at considerable expense, 1s 

going to heighten a sunken lane which has been a ditch, 
or rather an elongated lake, during this very wet winter. 
Under ordinary circumstances this is an improvement which 
would have been gladly accepted and paid for, but, after 
all, the lane has been the same for two or three hundred years, 
and no one will suffer more than can be put up with if its 
improvement be delayed for another five or ten years, 
whereas the saving to the rates will be considerable. These 
are but typical examples which could be multiplied in- 
definitely. Rural authorities and urban authorities alike 
ought to revise their programmes, wiping out whatever can 
be done without. In that way they will not only save the 
pockets of the ratepayers at a time when many demands, 
public and private, personal and philanthropic, are made 
upon them, but will set free a considerable amount of much 
needed labour. 
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‘THE Admiralty’s announcement regarding the men 

captured on the German submarine U8 has the effect 
of a judge’s sentence. For our British naval authorities stand 
beyond the shadow of suspicion. Even the enemy has had 
to acknowledge the gallantry with which under fire our 
sailors have rescued drowning Germans. A man who braves 
shot and shell for his country or the life of a comrade is a 
hero: but he who does so to save foes from a watery grave 
should be decorated for humanity as well as for valour. 
Ihe fact that over a thousand German sailors are captive 
in Britain and not a single one of ours in Germany, speaks 
for itself. No rancorous or vengeful verdict could possibly 
come from the Admiralty. And this is known throughout 
the civilised world. Therefore the decision to refuse these 
prisoners the distinction of their rank or the freedom to 
mingle with other prisoners of war, to treat them, in fact, 
as mere suspects of crime, “ of firing torpedoes at ships carry- 
ing non-combatants, neutrals and women,” will be received 
as the decision of a great impartial tribunal. If the Germans 
wish to appeal against its justice, let them begin by publish- 
ing in their newspapers the announcement as made by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. Were they to do so, even a 
people not yet accustomed to the honourable traditions 
of sea-warfare would see that their rulers had brought shame 
and disgrace on them 


SINCE the beginning of the war nothing has occurred that 

stimulates the imagination so much as the bombard- 
ment of the Dardanelles. It holds the attention of the 
civilised world. This is, in a measure, due to a widespread 
belief that this sea passage is impregnable. A year ago 
even British authorities would have said so. The British 
Fleet has already reduced that certainty to doubt, and in 
doing so has revealed its own overwhelming power. In the 
United States—and in this the United States speaks for the 
rest of the world—the greatest surprise and admiration has 
been excited by the fact that while a sufficiency of ships 
has been left to guard the North Sea and contain the German 
Fleet, not only has a squadron of overwhelming strength 
been sent to attempt the forcing of the straits, but at Smyrna 
another fleet under Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirse has 
been collected to prepare the way for an onslaught on 
Constantinople. Beyond even these facts, what has im- 
pressed the popular mind is the extraordinary success of 
the Queen Elizabeth. That she should have guns which 
can project a shell weighing a ton fifteen miles and hit the 
mark is one of those extraordinary achievements in gun 
engineering which surpass the wildest flights of imagination. 


[T has been suggested in several quarters recently that the 

present moment would be a favourable one for establish- 
ing a copyright union between Great Britain and Russia. 
At present nothing of the kind exists, owing to the fact 
that until recently the Russian authorities discouraged such 
copyright arrangements on the ground that they would tend 
to make foreign books expensive to the poor Russians. 
Apparently this idea has been very considerably modified. 
Before the war broke out a copyright union was established 
with France and Germany, and there seems no reason whi 
there should not be one with Great Britain. The absence 
of copyright really acts in a manner very different from that 
which the Russians believe. If there is nothing to be gained 
by having books translated into a foreign language, authors 
and publishers are, as a rule, careless about whether it is 
done or not, but if there are copyright fees, naturally some 
trouble will be taken to find competent translators and 
publishers in the foreign country. At present there is going 
on a great interchange of ideas between Russia and Great 
Britain, and this would surely be regularised and extended 
by the institution of a copyright law between them. 


AT a time when economy is so necessary, it is startling to 

read of the great waste of food taking place at Aldershot 
and other camps. But the system is probably as much to 
blame as the men. The human stomach gets easily tired of 
monotony in food. If the same rations be served out day 
after day, the appetite revolts and they are not eaten. The 
question, then, is whether greater variety could not be intro- 
duced, so that the particular soldier might have a choice of 
food, even though the sum total of what was given him 
remained unchanged. This principle is recognised in private 
life, where no one would think of setting down a large company 
of people to a cast-iron dietary. They know that what one 
likes another dislikes, and so, that all may get what they 
want, the largest possible variety is introduced, and in the 
end the cost is not increased. 
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MR. ASQUITH, as “ an old Oxford man with a great, an 

undiminished, and an undying devotion to my old 
University,”’ in moving the second reading of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge Powers Bill, spoke with well justified 
pride of his old University. At this crisis in history it has, 
in his words, made “‘a magnificent response.”’ Of eighty- 
nine blues of 1913-14, eighty are on active service. Nowhere 
in this country does the fire of patriotism burn more ardently 
than in the Universities, and the fact that the colleges are at 
the present moment depleted of their students is a testimony 
greater than words to the patriotism and devotion of the 
flower of the country. 


QOUR racing correspondent this week pays a tribute to the 

late Lord Cadogan as a sportsman, but a word must be 
said also about him as a conscientious politician and a good 
landowner. His sense of duty was stronger than any other 
feeling. It will be remembered by some of our readers how 
he accepted the mayoralty of Chelsea just after he had been 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. As Mayor, he was closely 
associated with Mr. William Willett, who also has passed 
away, and is chiefly remembered for his energetic efforts 
in favour of a Day...":t Saving Bill. Lord Cadogan’s name 
will always be honoured as that of a great and considerate 
landlord, and it will be none the less so because of his skill in 
preserving game and bringing it to the gun. 


SIC TRANSIT 

I loved her! Tho’ her outward form alone 
Was passing fair, her spirit thrilled my own 
With subile sympathy. Ah, vain regrets 

She is another's! But a good cigar 
Brings dreams of her—my peerless racing car, 
Swift, smooth and silent. Those accurséd debis 
Forced me to sell her: I was simply broke. 


Man can always smoke. 
N. G 


Eheu iugaces ! 


[N next week’s issue we hope to publish an account by 

the Master of Christ’s of the large open-air hospital at 
Cambridge. There are 1,250 beds in it, and it has been visited 
by many of those who are taking a keen interest in hospital 
work, among others by Princess Christian and Princess 
Victoria, Lady Grey and Lady Roberts, Lord Grey and Lady 
Scott. The War Office was so pleased with this hospital 
that although it started with only 500 beds, the moment Mr. 
Harold Baker saw it they sanctioned an additional 500 beds 
and finally a third addition of 250 beds. These just about 
cover the site. The Government are copying the hospital 
in every direction, and the architect, Mr. Skipper, is putting 
up about a score on the same plan, though most of them are 
much smaller. Out of the first 6,700 men who passed through 
the hospital, including cases of spotted fever, tetanus, 
gangrene and pneumonia, the total mortality is only 0°45 per 
cent., and there are many other advantages besides that ot 
the low mortality. 


"THE controversy regarding the Derby and Ascot still con- 

tinues with unabated vigour. Lord Derby, Lord Lonsdale 
Lord Rosebery, the Hon. F. W. Lambton and many other 
clistinguished sportsmen have entered the lists with the object 
of combating the Duke of Portland’s arguments in favour 
of suspending these great meetings during the war. They 
point to the large capital invested in horse breeding, to the 
necessity in the national interest for maintaining an adequate 
supply of bloodstock, to the large number of persons 
employed in the industry for whom it would be impossible 
to obtain employment in other directions, and to the fact 
that the French owners intend to run their horses at Epsom 
and Ascot. The English Jockey Club is to meet on Tuesday 
next to consider the matter, when no doubt due regard wi!! 
be had to the considerations which have been urged on either 
side. Wellington hunted the fox between his battles in the 
Peninsula, and Drake was playing tennis when news of the 
Armada arrived. Neither fought the worse for it. But on 
the other hand, to some, race meetings seem out of keeping 
with the gravity of the hour, and we have our Allies to consider. 


WHEN articles of food go up in price there is a great 
temptation for a certain class of manufacturer to adul- 
terate or fake until things are no longer what they seem. A 


case in point was tried last week in Glasgow. <A grocer was 
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prosecuted at the instance of the Prosecutor Fiscal for having 
old two packets of margarine without the statutory label. 
he commodity was designated malt butter, and the defence 
vas that it was sold in good faith in the belief that it was 
a mixture of butter and malt. It seems, however, that 
there was no butter in the article, which was a combination 
of margarine and malt extract. The Sheriff made the com- 
ment that margarine should be palmed off on the public 
in the place of butter was absolutely against the spirit of 
the Margarine Act, but it did not impinge upon the letter 
fhe combination failed to meet the statutory definition of 
margarine and therefore the prosecution failed. This will 
strike most people as a curious example of the way in which 
: well meant Jaw may break down. Malt and margarine 
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[N no direction has German industry been more efficient 

than in securing the co-operation of the artist in the design 
of the common objects of daily use. There is an association 
called the Deutsche Werkbund which has done much to 
prove that domestic objects can be cheap without being 
nasty. The level of artisiic craftsmanship is nowhere higher 
than in England, but hitherto the best work has been in a 
class by itself and has too little influenced the bulk of manu 
factured articles. A movement, supported by the Board 
of Trade, has now been started by a strong committee 
of which Mr. Cecil Brewer is honorary secretary, in 
order that English manufacturers and buyers alike may 
be helped to resist German competition after the war by 
the better organisation of the trades in which art plays a 


nay not be teclinically definable as margarine, but it certainly serious part. A collection of enemy products is being made 
is not butter. The grocer may have acted quite innocently with a view to an exhibition of them being opened in a few 
in the matter and was under the impression that he was weeks. We wish the movement every success, and the 


selling a mixture of butter and malt, but that only shows 
iim to have been imposed upon by the manufacturer. 


more so as it does not compete with, but goes beyond, the 
idea of a “ Leipzig Fair’ in London. 


THE EDMUND DAVIS COLLECTION. 


By Hugh 


HE little French Gallery in Pall Mall has opened an 
exhibition of pictures and statuary from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Edmund Davis, which every connoisseur 
will assuredly visit before its close on March 25th. 
The exhibition, it must be mentioned, is primarily 

ying held on behalf of the ‘ Oueen’s Work for Women” 

Fund, an excellent object which needs no praise. But the 

ictual effect of this tiny “ show ’”’ must be educative. Not 

for years has London produced so extraordinarily good a 


Stokes. 


collection. Every budding connoisseur should ponder ovet 
these walls, and realise what can be done when the picture 
lover has confidence, skill of judgment, and that rathe 
vague gift usually known as “ good taste.”” What is “ good 
taste ’’? The dictionaries will not help us. We can only 
negatively define it as a precious quality most other people 
lack. Certainly Mr. Edmund Davis possesses this essential 
ot true connoisseurship. Ot course one does not forget 
that the collector, especially nowadays, needs something 





BROWN AND SILVER—OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 
After J. MeNeill Whistle 
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more tangible than good taste. Fine objets d'art are not 
to be had for the asking. We are not all helped by provi- 
dence as is, let us say, Sir Martin Conway, who finds a medizval 
castle in Kent with the same ease as he discovers a Giorgione 
in the Pyrenees 

[he history of Mr. Davis’ collection is probably known 
only to its owner. Every collector has his secrets, the 
piece for which too much was paid, the treasure which came 


his way through luck alone. At the French Gallery they 
are all treasures. Every picture is a masterpiece. The 
craftsmanship varies, and Mr. Davis does not worship at 
any particular shrine. But what he has is of the best, whether 


it is by a little master like Charles Conder or giants such as 
Rembrandt or Velasquez. When an artist has skill and a 
temperament, he cannot help producing interesting work 
Conder’s light-hearted fancies will always please, because 
the artist; at last believed in the sincerity of his 
odd quaint? affectations. 3esides, even an affected indi- 
viduality, 
although 
irritating to 
the world 
at large, 1S 
better than 
no character 
at all 
Guided 
by that taste 
which is 
not to be 
bought by 
money 
alone de 
spite all 
that Bond 
street may 
say to the 
contrar©ry 
Mr. Davis 
has formed a 
collection 
which in 
cludes works 
of the most 
varying 
masters. Yet 
there are no 
discords 
Che ascetic 
portraits by 
C. H. Shan 
non do not 
disturb the 
peaceful har 
monies ot 
Velasquez or 
Sir Joshua 
Compare Mr. 
Shannon’s 
** Mother and 
Child” with 
the ‘“ Lady 
Ormondeand 
Child” by 
Reynolds, 


and note how LADY ORMONDE 
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“If you get simple beauty and naught else, that’s 
somewhat,’ wrote the poet. There are various ideals of 
beauty, different standards of accomplishment in this fasci 
nating collection. One cannot well compare Houdon wit] 
Rodin, although it is easy to enjoy the simple beauty of 
Houdon’s bust of ‘La Comtesse de Sabran,” as well as 
the wonderful grace of line of Rodin’s smaller groups i: 
marble. There is the beauty of the grotesque in Hogarth’s 
‘Stay Maker,” in Daumier’s ““ Washerwoman,” and in James 
Pryde’s ‘‘ The Doctor.” Watts is grandiose. He lived 
among the gods, with whom he was of kin. “‘ The Mother 
of Giorgione,”’ the “‘ Creation of Eve”’ and the ‘“‘ Denuncia 
tion’’ are glorious. 

They have all the colour and_ spirit of th. 
Venetians at their best. The enquirer who endeavour 
to map out the effects of nationality upon art will b 
led into many fruitless speculations. Watts, the son o 


Titian, was actually of truly British extraction. Look 
ing at Ros 


setti 
“Paolo an 
Francesca’ 
and the wel 
known “ Bor 
gia,”’ we fin 
it difficult 
to place this 
Italian, wh 
never looked 
upon Italy 
in any 
British 
school. And 
where © shal 
we locate 
Whistler ? 
Whist 
ler, asthe 
catalogus 
informs wus 
again, was 
born in Mas 
sachusetts, 
U.S.A. After 
all, it does 
not much 
matter. Let 
us put him 
in a section 
by himselt 
the schoo!| 
of Mas 
sachusetts 
Mr. Davis 
possesses 
three choice 
examples 
“ Brown and 
Silver—O | d 
Battersea 
3ridge”’ 
a % the 
Piano,’ 
the famous 
portrait 
AND CHILD. of Lady 


two artists After Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. Seymour 


separated 
by more than a century, have dealt with the eternal theme 
of the Mater Amabilis. 

Che other eternal theme (perhaps some moralists and 
philosophers would call it the eternal obsession) is not over- 
represented. The two female portraits by Gainsborough are 
extremely charming. The ‘‘ Queen Henrietta Maria,” by 


Van Dyck, is_ brilliant By its side hangs a_ superb 
Rembrandt, ‘‘ Saskia at Her Toilette,” dated about 1635 
[hese two canvases must have been on the easel within 


a few months of each other, for the Royal portrait was 
probably painted during Van Dyck’s second visit to England, 
1635—1640. Originally belonging to the Lansdowne Collec- 
tion, it is one of the finest portraits Van Dyck painted of 
the unfortunate Queen. It has not the opulent magnificence 
of ‘* Beatrice de Cusance,” “ Lady Digby,” or ‘‘ Madame 
de Ruvigny.” But it is essentially a portrait of the Princess 
who rendered her little circle willing captives. ‘“‘ She hath 
eyes that sparkle like stars,’’ wrote acontemporary. Van Dyck 
tells us that there was cause for the admiration of her Court. 


Haden and 
Miss Annie Haden, which was exhibited at the Academy 
in 1860 and bought by an Academician ; and the “ Symphony 
in White, No. III,” from the Huth Collection. At the 
present moment Whistler is passing through a process of 
re-valuation. We are studying all his canvases with un- 
prejudiced eyes. He was not only an expert showman, but 
his own enthusiasm was shared by a crowd of followers, 
quite convinced that he was the supreme master of his 
age. That belief is not cherished by the generation of 
to-day. 

Although Whistler was more than wroth with the con- 
temporary critics of the ‘“‘Symphony in White,” he must 
have been conscious in quieter moments that the composition 
was far from perfect. Hamerton’s remarks when this canvas 
was first exhibited were futile, as, indeed, was much of 
Hamerton’s criticism. But Whistler's retort was abusive 
rather than argumentative. And the last word upon the 
‘Symphony ” was by no means said when the artist dropped 
upon his critic with the exclamation “ fool!’ 
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THE NATIONAL SHOW AT ISLINGTON 


Dale. 





HE particulars and results of 
the National Show are by 
this time in the hands of our 
readers. It was a very not- 
able show. Never has there 

been a better gathering of breeding 
stock at any recent show of light horses. 
But it was not only the quality of the 
exhibits that was striking, but also 
the principle on which the awards 
were evidently made. We have some- 
times been tempted to look back with 
a certain envy to the days of our 
grandfathers, when the services of 
some of the great racehorses of that 
day were available for hunter breeders. 
But the collection of stallions at the 
show, from the King’s Cup horse, 
Birk Gill, to the polo bred ponies, 
had pedigrees including combinations 
of running and staying families, such 
as only time and experience can give. 
lo have the right pedigree is as im- 
portant to the hunter or the polo 
pony as to the racehorse. It is 
possible to produce horses and ponies 
without pedigrees, or, at all events, to 
bring out individuals whose owners 
conceal carefully their descent, which 
vet do their work efficiently. 

We are able to look forward to 
luture possible improvement, even 
perhaps to the possibility of some 
outstanding individual, but can never 
‘xpect permanent benefit from alien 
blood introduced on the off chance of 
a lucky success. For example, one 
thing seemed to stand out clearly 
luring the progress of the judging at 
Islington—that pedigree must be 
tested by performances. How other- 
vise can we tell that we have the 
best qualities of a family, however 
ittractive its pedigree may be, unless 
ve have some test of performances, 
! not of the animal itself, yet of its 
mmediate progenitors ? 

Take, for example, the fact so 
amiliar to all breeders—that we may 
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nay, often do — find two animals, 
own brothers or sisters, of which one 
is a great horse, the other worth little 
or nothing. 
It is as true of horses as of 
men, that the one which 4s_ best 
at one thing will be good for 


another. Take, for example, the case 
of Berrill, himself a good winner and 
the sire of winners. This is a horse 





that looks like a hunter, with his 
short back, his excellent couplings, 
full of power, yet not without plenty 
of quality. Then, Birk Gill, by 
Marcion, and Bachelor's Lodge, by 
Tredennis, are beautifully balanced 
horses, and of families with great 
powers of racing. We may expect 
that their hunter stock will show the 
courage and the vitality of theit 
ancestors. 

Take again, the case of Crathorne 
A good winner, he is perhaps rather 
light; but if we look at his fine, 
level, springy action, we shall not 
fear that, if he can transmit his 
action and quality, his stock will fail 
to carry weight. Horses with fine 
action may always be trusted to carry 
more weight than a_ superficial 
examination would suggest to be 
possible to them. 

Then there is another horse 
Wisemac, by Uncle Mac, dam _ by 
Wisdom. This horse has a good 
record, and his pedigree promises that 
he will be a_ serviceable stallion. 
There are, too, horses like Himan, 
Chanteur and Stortford, which have 
pedigree and performances to their 
credit. Now, take these Premium 
horses mentioned, and they are only 
a few taken at haphazard. In what 
single quality were they surpassed 
by the hunter sires ? Supposing one F 
had a favourite mare, which would JOTTINGS AT THE SHOW. 
you send her to? If perchance the ; 
mare’s pedigree is unknown to us, with which sires, the hunter sire has some pedigree, but the pedigree cannot 
hunter or the thoroughbred, would we take our risk? The in the nature of things, be tested by performances. 
There is, in fact. but little 
future for the half-bred sire 
unless we can induce the 
National Hunt Committee 
to establish four-mile ’chases 
for entire hunter-bred horses. 
The polo pony _ stallions 
stand on a different footing ; 
we can demand polo _per- 
formances in the dams or 
racing performances in the 
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stallions. 

The Premium ponies : 
were, with one or two ex- : 
ceptions, satisfactory. But ; 


the judging of stailions has 
not yet been put on a sound 
footing. 

Horses that are in- 
tended for use by farmers 
ought after the first, or at 
latest the second, year’s service 
to bring with them testimony 
to the number and quality 
of their stock. The stock 
might be inspected and no 
horse allowed to retain its 
place the quality and 
quantity of whose stock is 
not satisfactory. Of course 
it is necessary to take into 
consideration the _ horse’s 
ae : . opportunities, but I am 
a. eo quite sure, from _ personal 
A har pao: es pits observation, that, even under 
lenient rules, a certain number 
ULPIAN, BY GALLINULE—MERRY GAL. would fail to come up to the 
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required standard. You cannot judge stallions on purely 
horse show lines. There was one class of polo stallions in 
Thursday's show where the most useful stallions took a back 
seat. 

With polo pony stallions the test is obvious and simple. 
When a stallion has been used to breed riding ponies, he 
ought after, say, ten years to be able to produce one 
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or two playing ponies to his credit. Yet there are prize 
stallions which could not do even this. There is another 
question that suggests itself with regard to polo pony 
stallions. Should not the Premium ponies be placed in 
pony breeding districts? We have hardly yet, I think, 
grasped the full possibilities of grading up from our 
pony foundation stock. 





Bread or Meat. 


Which Does Britain Need Most ? 


ROM the selection of letters printed below, it will be 
seen that the agriculturists in this country ¢7e 
vitally interested in the question whether it is more 
necessary to increase the wheat area or the pro- 
duction of meat at this crisis. Our readers will 

probably agree that there is not a letter in the collection 
which does not furnish food for thought. First of all we 
place the weighty deliverance of Mr. Granville Lloyd-Baker, 
whose knowledge and experience are unexcelled. The two 
points he makes are that if the wheat supply of the world is 
found to be insufficient, it can at once be increased ; but if 
the stock of cattle goes down, it takes a long time to replace it. 
The second is that, although people talk glibly of turning 
pasture into arable, it is easy to plough up good pasture, but 
that land cannot again be made what it was except at consider- 
able expense and after twenty or thirty years. 

The old saying ran that you can p'ough up pasture in 
an afternoon, and it will take a quarter of a century to replace 
it. Lord Northbrook goes further, and doubts if there is any 
considerable area of poor grassland which would be much 
benefited by being ploughed and cropped ; while Mr. Frederick 
J. Lloyd, the well known analyst for the British Dairy 
Association, thinks that we ought to manure ihe poor pastures 
and improve them, so as to increase our herds of dairy 
cattle. In this way both meat and milk would be produced, 
and if the latter were made into cheese, the whey might be 
used for pig feeding. He makes the very important point 
that wheat brings its offals with it, meat leaves them behind. 
The other letters are equally interesting, but we need only 
refer to one—that from Mr. Alfred Amos, Wye, Kent, who, 
as a hop grower, suggests that other hop growers should 
“ernub up a portion of our crops to use that exceedingly 
fertile land for producing food,’ and he adds pertinently, 
‘IT am practising what I preach.” 





MEAT THE MORE IMPORTANT. 

Sir,—I agree with the writer on “ Bread or Meat”’ that, looking to the future 
meat is the more important, ‘ncluding as it does milk, which is the most im- 
portant of any. For the present year wheat may have greater ‘mportance, 
but as the advance of our forces towards the Bosphorus has already sent down 
the price, there is evidently a feeling among those best informed that there 
s no likelihood of a desperate deficiency. After the war is over, if it should 
be found that the wheat supply of the world was insufficient, it can at once 
be increased considerably. If the stock of cattle goes down it takes a long 
time to replace it. 

As to the land, it is always easy to plough up pasture with good results 
for the first few years, but that land cannot again be made good pasture 
except by considerable expense and after twenty or thirty years 
GRANVILLE E. Lioyp-Baker, Hardwicke Court, Gloucester. 


IS THERE MUCH POOR PASTURE ? 
Str,—I have read the artic’e on “ Bread or Meat” with interest. I entirely 
gree with the view expressed by the writer of the artic'e es to the great 
importance of maintaining our home meat supply ard of increasing the 
number and improving the quality of the livestock of the country. 

On the question of our breed supp y, we sha'l undoubtedly have to rely 
during this year more largely than at any previovs time on home grown corn, 
and it is desirable that the ccreage under wheat shou'd be ircreased so far 
as is precticab'e. I doubt, however, if there is a very considerable area of 
poor grassland which wovld be mvch bers fited by being ploughed ard cropp: d. 
I know that in some counties poor lard has gore into grass, because ¢xpcricr ce 
has proved that it could not be cultivated remurerative’y, ard this woud 
probab'y be the case if it was again brovght urder the povgh. 

Mr. Cleghorn deprecates the substitution to a large extent of wheat 
for bar'ey, ard points out that the latter, which on some lard wou'd give a 
heavier yie'd than the former, might enter largely into the fecdirg of htman 
beings. It wou'd, however, appear to me to be still less expedient to great'y 
decrease the ecreage urder oats for the purpose of growirg wheat. Oats 
are even more valuab’e than barley as food for man or beast, ard it is 
essential to the cattle owner that he should have an 2dequate supp'y of oat 
straw for feeding purposts. 

It is impossib'e to lay down any general rule as to what the farmer 
shou'd do to increese our national fced supp’y, but I believe he will do bcst 





for the country by following, with possib'y some modificatiors to meet the 
present circumstarccs, the system of farming which experierce on h’'s lard 
has shown him to be the most sucecssful and prefitabl NORTHBROOK 
42, Portman Square, W 


A ROYAL COMMISSION NEEDED. 

Sir,—I have read your article “ Bread or Meat” with much interest. At 
the present time there is undoubted'y mech cause for serious consideration 
as to whether the most is being got out of our land or not rhe land is a 
great national asset, and its use or its d’suse is of public concern. There 
are, I think, two main objects to aim at: (1) To secure the largest possible 
amount of foodstuffs for the community. (2) To make such use of the lard 
that employment for our people working on it be maintained at the maximum 
extent, With increased and improved housing fecilitics population in our 
country districts might be greatly increased, and with a development in this 
direction <ccomplished, more work might undoubtedly be provided for lar; et 
numbers of our peop'e living under healthy conditions were some of ovr 
secondary grasslands to be p!oughed up. 

Your article is a valuable contribution on an important subject, but 
space ‘s too limited to enlarge on its detai!s. Personally, I would like to 
sce a Royal Commission appointed to enquire into and to report as to whether 
the most is being made at the present time of our English and Scottish land, 
Our food supplics and the emp!oyment—under the healthiest possible cor - 
ditions—of our people are matters of such great concern that when the war 
s over Parliament might, I think, wisely take this matter up.—Harry 
Horr, Barreyhil!, Dunbar. 


ENLARGE THE DAIRY HERDS. 


Sir,—As I travel in the country by road or rail I see many fields of poor 
grass which might, by the application of science, be made good feeding land. 
They want proper manuring. If these were ploughed up to grow wheat 
they would have to be manured. Why not manure them as they are to 
produce meat ? 

But I am not in favour of beef production. What we mostly need in 
this country, if we wish to develop our agricultural resources, is to increas 
our herds of dairy cattle. In this way we produce both meat and milk. 
The milk should be converted, so far as possible, into cheese—the finest 
article of food extant. The resulting whey might be used for pig feeding, 
and the offals of our imported wheat would be simultaneously used Phe 
importation of flour, if not prohibited, should not be encouraged. In th’s 
way we should improve the land, increase our livestock, prov'de both pig 
meat and cheese as food for the people, together with a certain amount of 
veal or beef. We should provide work for women, and that will be wanted 
in the future more, perhaps, than people as yet realise 

Such are the direct advantages of an increased dairy industry Indirectly, 
I am opposed to the importation of meat rather than wheat. Wheat bring 
its offals with it, meat leaves them behind, and both, from a manurial and 
technical aspect, we lose.—Freperick J. Lioyp 


UPROOT HOPS AND SOW WHEAT. 

Sir,—My opinion ‘s that we should assure a bread and vegetable supply first, 
and then as much meat as ‘s possible. Cattle, sheep and pigs all consume 
bread and vegetable products, and if it is possible for Germany to starve 
us out, it would be a pity to let the livestock consume the corn and vegetables 
I do not think it is. There is one thing, I think, we hop growers might do 
to increase the supply of food—that is, to grub a portion of our hops and _ us 
that exceedingly fertile land for producing food. Hops require a lot of 
labour which is getting scarce. I therefore think it would be both patrioti« 
and profitable if 25 per cent. of the hops were grubbed, and I am practising 
what I preach ALFRED Amos, Wye, Kent 


NO BRIGHT FUTURE FOR WHEAT. 


Sir,—In reply to the article by Mr. Cleghorn, I am fully persuaded Great 
Britain should give more special attention to stock raising rather than to 
cereals, though these might, and ought to be much augmented rhe 
future labour difficulty has to be considered. Corn raising has not been 
remunerative on a large proportion of land. If there was an assurance that 
wheat would range from 40s. to 50s. per quarter much more would be grown, 
for there is no encouragement to attempt to put it on the market at a less 
price ; and against, this being so, we have to bear in mind the vast tracts 
of fertile land in Argentina especially, and also in Canada, Australia and 
other wheat producing countries, who will send such quantities to keep the 
home grown price down to an infinitesimal profit. I cannot see any bright 
future for the corn growers in these islands. 
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MEAT AND MILK A BETTER LINE 

Stock raising, on the contrary, would be an increasingly profitable occupation 
if foot and mouth disease and swine fever could be stamped out. These two 
scourges militate against the numbers raised. Britain will ever be the chief 
source of pedigree stock, and for these there is to be an increasing demand 
Stores we cannot import because of the prevalence of foot and mouth disease 
in nearly every country, both in Europe and America. We must depend 
on our own production; this is why I am sure greater attention must be 
devoted to stock raising, and in this we might look for some encouragement 
from Government. Milk is, and must remain, a home production, and at 
the present price it is the cheapest food on the market.—ArtuHUR S. GIBSON, 
Coldham House, Fridavbridge, Wisbech 


A CALAMITY TO BREAK UP GOOD PASTURE. 


Sir,—With regard to your enquiry as to whether it is advisable to increase 
the meat in preference to the bread supply at the present moment in this 
country, I am of the opinion that the meat supply is of the most importance. 
If our flocks and herds should become somewhat depleted, it may take some 
few years to re-establish them in their normal conditions ; whereas, while we 
have command of the seas, we can always find wheat in some portion of the 
globe 

It is just possible that at the present time some poor pasture land might 
with advantage be put under corn, but I consider it would be a calamity 
to break up good or even useful grassland.—Nevi._e J. Hine, J.P., Newnham 
Hall, Baldock 


IS BRITAIN UNDERFARMED ? 


Str,—As I have long been in practical touch with farming and the breeding 
and feeding of stock, my conviction is that a great extent of Britain is under- 
farmed. It would be possible to grow considerably more grain and to feed 
more stock without much disturbance of existing arrangements. A very 
common fault is the holding of too much land for the amount of capital at 
command. The natural result in arable farming is more or less imperfect 
cultivation and lack of proper manuring. In mixed and stock farming 
a common outcome is the running of the 


show "’ on a proportion of capital 
borrowed from auctioneers and others who are in a practically secure position 
as lenders. Since the advance in prices many holders of mixed and stock 
farms have been getting out of debt, but numbers of those who are now 
entering farms are putting themselves into danger by advanced rents and 
high valuations. 
SECOND-RATE PASTURE AND THE OBSTACLE TO ITS 
IMPROVEMENT 

In purely arable and mixed farming, every district should keep as much 
as possible to the cropping, the breeding and feeding or dairying system which 
best suits the climate, the soil and the general conditions. Wheat growing 
might be extended in England, probably by half a million acres, without any 
great strain and without throwing the existing stock keeping out of balance 
A good deal of fairly suitable land is now in second-rate pasture. In the Mid- 
lands most of the grasslands are good, but in the North-West one finds con- 
siderable areas of half-starved pasturage. A remedy for the latter state of 
matters is not easily found. Naturally enough the tenant, even on a long 
lease system, is cautious in effecting improvements for which he may have 
to fight, and, perhaps, come out second best at the end 


A GOOD TIME COMING, LABOUR AND FEEDING STUFI 

DIFFICULTIES NOTWITHSTANDING 
On the whole, I am inclined to think that the higher range in prices for both 
grain and meat will naturally give a stimulus to cultivation and to the breeding 
and feeding of meat animals. Grain growing will certainly inereace by degrees, 
and meat supplies of home origin will gradually become rather more plentiful 
in the arable land districts because the feeding materials of the farm will 
be increased. Awkward factors in the meantime are the high price and 
scarcity of labour, and the very distinct advance in cakes, meals and artificial 
manures. Those who look for a great increase in home grain or breadstuffs 
should not be unduly impatient. Systems of cropping cannot be altered in 
one or two years without forms of risk. 

To a certain extent the high prices ruling for a considerable time in 
the fat stock markets will, temporarily at least, affect supplies of “ raw 
material.” Since the spring of last year, and very specially during the past 
few months, too many breeding cattle and sheep and too large a proportion 
of poorly finished stock have been rushed into the fat markets. 

In the main I take a very hopeful view of the grain growing or bread pro- 
ducing situation, on purely natural or commercial grounds. Once hand and 
horse labour are more plentiful, the tendency will be towards a better and 
more extended use of the plough. As already indicated, I am afraid that the 
home meat supplies of the near future will not show an increase. The cure 
will gradually come through a strengthening of the breeding interest and 
through fewer enforced sales due to lack of means.—James CAMERON. 


BOTH BREAD AND MEAT. 


Sir,—In the extremely interesting“article upon Bread or Meat by Mr J 
Cleghorn, it is very properly stated to be “a matter of general knowledge 
that an absolute and permanent increase of arable land carries with it an 
increased capacity to fatten stock, as well as to yield additional grain crops ; 
and, so long as a sufficiency of permanent pasture is left to raise young stock 
for fattening, that an increase in the arable area is a desirable objective.” 
There may be, as Mr. Cleghorn says, “ too great a tendency to think in 
terms of wheat,” but if “corn” is substituted for the word “ wheat,” this 
objection loses much of its force. I cannot quite see how Mr. Cleghorn can 
reconcile the above quotation as to a matter of common knowledge, with his 
‘general proposition: . . that any substantial increase of wheat or 
other cereals would in the near future interfere with meat supply.” Upon 
the remainder of his article I shall not comment, but may express my entire 
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agreement with his first statement—not so much as a matter of general 
knowledge as a somewhat unexpected result, which would scarcely be received 
by the man in the street as at all self evident. 

It is rather a conclusion forced upon the agricultural expert ; but whether 
profitable or not to the agriculturist who practises it must entirely depend 
upon prices. It may be more profitable to produce less at less expense than 
to produce more at greater expense ; but the present time appears favourable 
to increasing production. My own view is that both meat and corn may be 
greatly increased by relinquishing the cheaper method of allowing arabk 
land to lie two, three, four, or more years under “ seeds,” sainfoin or temporary 
pasture, and adopting the older system of one, or at most two, years’ grass. 
By this means a much greater weight of both corn, roots and fodder (bread 
and meat) would be raised over any given area, and that this system is in 
process of more general adoption I have no doubt. It does not touch the 
subject of breaking up really useful permanent grass, but only alters the 
course of cropping as regards existing arable land. 

I showed recently, before the Farmers’ Club in London, that by this 
alteration the wheat area might be doubled without diminishing (but rather 
increasing) the areas of both barley and oats. A four or five course rotation 
means half or two-fifths in corn and half or three-fifths in fodder, but the 
fodder would be in terms of young grass, mangel-wurzel, swedes, turnips, 
vetches, cabbage, rape, etc., which would yield much more of the raw material 
for meat manufacture than threadbare temporary pastures, whose chief 
recommendation is that they cost little, and have consequently paid better 
than a more intensive system of cultivation during a period of low prices. 

It is conceivable, and, in fact, probable, that much permanent grassland 
may be broken up ; but the advisability of such a course may well be doubted. 
Let us, in the first place, invade the area of temporary pastures, and thus 
increase our production of bread and meat. The next step may consist in 
breaking up grassland, which evidently would pay better (as it used to do) 
under the plough than under the turf; and the final resource, in case of 
necessity, would be infringing upon the enormous areas now under good grass, 
which, however, might even then be best retained as grazing ground. 

If anyone doubts that an increase of corn area is consistent with a 
larger head of livestock, let him contrast the meagre yield of three or more 
year old seeds with the good crops of roots and rape for the maintenance 
of sheep especially, but also of cattle, which would be produced on the same 
land under four-course husbandry. It is also true that land so cropped 
will not only allow of a larger area of corn, but produce heavier crops of all 
the cereals than land broken up out of worn out “ seeds ” or sainfoin—often 
impoverished, weedy, wormy, and devoid of root.—JoHun WriGutTson. 


THE WASTAGE OF CALVES. 

S1r,—The recent high prices of meat and feeding stuffs have resulted in a 
number of animals, especially of meat stock and sows, being sent to the 
butcher—a cruel sacrifice of animals about to reproduce their own species. 
Such a state of things must tend to prevent the increase of livestock in 
England, and I feel that in the present crisis some steps should be taken to 
prevent the slaughter of such female animals. Of course, the farmer argues 
thus: The animal now sells to the butcher readily, and will bring in some 
ready money, whereas if I keep her, food ot all kinds is very dear and may 
not realise its cost in the animal’s produce. 

This argument is a powerful one, especially to the small farmer wanting 
capital ; and the failure of last year’s root crop is another factor in the problem. 
The slaughter of calves and young lambs ought also at this juncture to be 
stopped or discouraged. It means a loss to our meat supply in future, and 
vet, if our Board of Agriculture interfered, farmers would complain. Can 
public opinion be appealed to successfully to discourage the killing of baby 
meat and of animals advanced in pregnancy ?—J. A. Suirn, Gippeswyk 
Park, Ipswich 


THE FARMER’S BURDEN. 

Sir,—I have read your article on the bread and meat supply at this juncture 
with much interest, and most people will agree there are few problems befor: 
us at this moment more important than this and the great war with which 
we are now engaged. But I think the question of food supply produced in 
England can safely be left to the farmer himself, who is the best judge of the 
capabilities of his holding, and the country may trust him to carefully consider 
the branch of his business that suits his pocket best, at the same time allow- 
ing the successful farmer, whether of corn or stock, to be one of the greatest 
assets of the State. 

It may seem a curious coincidence to some people (if there are any who 
do not already know all about farming) that no two farms are alike, some 
being adapted to corn and others to seed, market gardening and stock pro- 
ducing ; they are, in fact, as different as the East is from the West. It may 
also seem hard in these days to believe that it is the better class and large 
farmers who produce the bulk of the agricultural produce of this country 
by reason of their ability to provide more labour, better implements, more 
manure, better stock and better seed corn, besides a much more intelligent 
application of ideas and an entirely more businesslike method of manage- 
ment. It is an undeniable fact that it is the duty of every farmer in the 
country to produce all the bread and meat that his occupation is capable 
of producing, but there are limitations. It is useless to disguise the fact 
that it is the amount of available labour that will determine the production 
of both bread and meat, for it is impossible to farm without labour, and in 
many districts there is already a great shortage of good agricultural 
labourers. 

We receive a great deal of advice in these days on all subjects relating 
to agriculture, both from headmasters and also from leaders of various 
unions ; we get information regarding the plough‘ng up of grass land in order 
to grow wheat this season, and the price we ought to pay for unskilled labour 
in the dull days of winter; but it is safe to predict that every farmer would 
gladly pay a far higher rate of wages if he thought he would be as generously 
supported by the general public in the price they paid for their bread and 
meat.—T. W. Goopncuitp, Great Yeldham, Essex. 
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SPORT WITH THE SCATTER-GUN IN 
VALLEY.—II. 


By the late Captain H. P. 
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E. Tudor Williams, R.N. 


It will be remembered that the writer of this article, the late Captam ot the “ Hawke,” went down with his ship, which was torpedoed in tly 


North Sea last October. 


He had only been commissioned tou the “ Hawke” 


on August Ist, 1914 The first part of the article appeared in our issue 


of February 27th, and it will be noticed that Captain Tudor Williams was not only a keen sportsman but an expert with the camera.—Ep 





CAMP FOLLOWERS. 


OW, before trying to take you, in spirit, over 

a typical Yangtse day’s shooting I must remind 

you that at the beginning of these notes I 

deprecated any claim to having made large 

bags, and he who is anticipating the description 

of a grande battue had better look elsewhere. The reader 

may, however, be tempted to ask where the difficulty lies 

in doing so if so much game exists in the country, and | 

can only reply that the main—and, indeed, to my mind, 

insuperable—obstacle is in the vast expanse with which 
you are confronted. 

It is not, as at home, split up into convenient 
sections by hedges, ditches, fencing or coverts, by 
means of which you can work your shoot as you will. 
You see in front of you not even a mere country, but a 
continent, 
and can start 
from the 
bank of the 
river and 
drive your 
pheasant in 
front of you 
for hundreds 
of miles, if 
not thou- 
sands, until 
you reach 
the snow- 
clad ranges 
of Tibet 
should you 
feel so in- 
clined: and 
what is the 
use of hun- 
dreds of 
pheasants if 
they are 
ensconced in 
thick reed 
beds extend- 
ing perhaps 
for ten miles 
or more, as 
they fre- 
quently do ? A DIVISION 





For this and other reasons I do not mind confessing that 
I am very sceptical concerning the large bags of pheasants 
that I have been told about but never seen, especially when 
it is remembered that we in the Navy have large oppor 
tunities of tackling the job with a good number of intelligent 
beaters from among the men, who will always voluntee1 
to come out for a day’s shoot, whereas the ordinary sports 
man who has gone up country for a little shooting is 
dependent on coolies, who are very dull and exasperating, 
having not the faintest idea of keeping line, or inclination to 
do so when you endeavour to explain what is required of 
them. 

I believe that the best bag ever made by a certain 
distinguished flag officer, who is a very keen sportsman, 
who organised and worked his shoots with a large numbe1 
of we | | 
trained men 
as beaters 
who knew 
the country, 
and whos¢ 
party com 
prised five o1 
six guns, four 
of whom 
were good 
shots as 
generally un- 
derstood, 
Was some 
sixt V odd 
pheasants in 
one day, and 
that was ex 
cep tionally 
above his 
average. 

No doubt, 
in the early 
seventies 
and the years 
succeeding 
the Tai-Ping 
rebellion, 
good bags 
were made 
OF LABOUR. by single 














guns, who were dependent on dogs as_ regards finding 
their birds, as in these years conditions were exceptionally 
favourable for raising a good stock of game, owing to the 
ivect that these ruffians, during the twelve years and more 
that they flourished, devastated the lower Yangtse provinces 
and are reputed to have killed over 20,000,000 of people. 
fownships, villages and hamlets were wiped out by the 
thousand, and the inhabitants 
put to the sword; then, in 
deed, did “ the grass grow in 
the streets,’’ and in such deso 
lated areas the village crops, 
left to Nature’s care, no doubt 
flourished, seeded and sprang 
up again, thus offering good 
feed for game, which at the 
same time would be undis- 
turbed by the presence of 
man. 

To return to, or rather to 
start on, our day’s shoot. In 
a small ship we have to do 
things on a modest, but none 
the less enjoyable, scale, and 
turning to my diary I find one 
of our most successful efforts 
to be when we started off with 
a party of five guns, two of 
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let the beaters walk over him, gets up and makes off un- 
molested, with a parting crow of disdain; and a last hen 
forward, let off by one fancy shot “ with a caution,” also 
sails away, but forward, so we hope to have the pleasure 
of meeting her again later. 

The only other woods in our immediate vicinity are 
so large that it is impossible for us to attempt them, so 





whom, the juniors, cannot, I A FISHING BOAT ON THE YANGTSE. 


fear, be accounted “ shots,” 
having only just commenced to shoot, and whose contri- 
butions to the bag (I hope they will not feel insulted should 
they chance to read these lines) were consequently not ex- 
cessive ; six A.B. beaters and a Labrador, who, alas! in 
common with so many of his breed, sometimes allows his zeal 
to outrun his discretion, and has in consequence to be kept 
on the lead until required 

Our arrival on shore is heralded by the assembly of men 
and boys from the neighbouring village anxiously proffering 
their services, and from whom we reinforce the beaters by 
the addition of six stout coolies, who scramble for pos- 
session of the cartridge bags, game carriers, tiffins and 
other impedimenta of a Chinese shooting expedition. That 
is one point about this country, when you hire a full grown 
man for the day for 20 cents (34d.) you are not worried 
by the consideration of ? 
what to leave behind you 
can take your grand piano 
along if you wish without 
straining your financial re 
sources to any extent—and 
sometimes our string of camp 
followers did assume rather 
startling proportions. It is a 
striking commentary on the 
native honesty of the Chinese 
that you can throw a Bur 
berry to one, a camera to 
another, a Thermos to a third 
small boy whom you have 
never seen before, nor prob 
ably ever will again after that 
day, and although you may 
lose sight of them for an hour 
at a time they will always 
keep in touch and at the end 
of the day hand back their 
charge in good order, and I 
have never met with a single 
case of attempted theft or 
pilfering 

Pipes are lit and a council 
of war held to determine 
the best way of commencing 
operations. That having been 
settled, a move is made to- 
wards a promising - looking 
covert of bamboo and scrub 
which, however, yields only 
a hen pheasant and a woodcock, the latter secured 
by Mr. “ Back.” 

' A remarkably nice-looking coppice, which might pass 
muster any day (were it not for the tell-tale bamboo scrub 
under foot) for a typical South Country English one, is taken 
next on the programme. Two hens break away on the left, 
but afford a pretty right and left; a wily old cock, having 








everybody is formed up in skirmishing order with the guns 
dividing up the intervals, and we advance over the grass- 
covered downs in line, in search of something that we can 
handle with the limited means at our disposal. Just as we 
are about a couple of hundred yards short of our objective 
and crossing a dry watercourse in a small gully, the dog 
suddenly checks, and by vigorous sniffings and tail waving 
informs us unmistakably that someone has quite recently 
been “‘ at home ”’ there. 

In a couple of seconds he is following a line up the 
bed of the stream, so running to the top of the hill | 
am just in time to secure a magnificent specimen ot 
the cock pheasant, the outer wing feathers of this particular 
bird being quite silver in colour and the tail feathers particu- 
larly long and fine. I suppose that the variations of plumage 





A MIXED BAG. 


one meets with are due to crossings that have taken place 
at some time or other, as in the provinces of Schezuan and 
Yunnan there are many varieties, the golden and Reeves 
being frequently met with. 

However, to return to our party. Having placed the 
guns in position and marshalled the beaters, the main difficulty 
being to get the auxiliary forces, in the form of collies, to 
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understand the elementary principles of keeping in the line, 
we advance and soon find that our drive across the hills 
has not been in vain, for almost at once a hen breaks away, 
and by the time we have thoroughly brushed the cover out 
seven or eight birds have been seen, of which four have been 
gathered, in addition to a woodcock, one other having 
unfortunately got off without standing fire. 

By this time the sun, in nautical parlance, being well 
‘over the foreyard,”” most are feeling the need of a little 
refreshment, so a halt is called for tiffin on the sunny side 
of a neighbouring bank; haversacks are opened and everyone 
settles down to his particular fancy in the way of chow. 
One young officer, who always did his share in filling the 
bag, used to cause me considerable amusement owing to the 
thoroughness with which at this period of the day’s work he 
filled his own, as, after a hearty whack of sandwiches, half a 
dozen hard-boiled eggs and a few other snacks, it was his 
invariable custom to “ clew up” with a cold tinned Christmas 
pudding, which must certainly have kept him well ballasted 
for the rest of the day. 

The customary tiffin-time inspection of our modest 
bag reveals nine pheasants, two woodcock, two hares and a 
quail—not so much as we had hoped for, in this one of the 
favoured spots ; but the appearance of two native “ shootie 
men’ later in the day helps to account for some, at any 
rate, of the milk in the cocoanut, or rather, in this case, 
the absence of it. At a quarter past one, the regulation 
dinner hour being up, we resumed our tramp across the 
rolling downland. As the grass here has been cut close, 
for a space our efforts go unrewarded, until, where the hill 
foot joins the plough, there is rough cover on some of the 
inevitable grave mounds, without encountering which it is 
impossible to walk far in China; and suddenly, in quick 





LITTLE VISITORS AT LUNCH TIME. 


succession, half a dozen birds are sprung, they hoping to 
have lain close in the long grass rather than break into the 
open across the fallow. As we had been expecting this 
procedure, the majority find their way into the bag; and 
even after so’ much shooting, on letting the dog run 
through it, yet another wily old cock is dislodged, who 
had hoped by playing “Br’er Rabbit” to escape our 
attentions. 

One of our party always reminds me of the immortal 
Colonel Hawker’s man, of whom he so frequently notes : 
“ Reade at his filthy habit of mud-crawling again,” for there 
is nothing he loves so much as to steal, cautiously and by 
devious route, upon a bunch of unsuspecting teal, and then 
let them have it generously and wholeheartedly. 

True to his principles, Mr. Reade’s disciple, having 
noticed a nice “bunch,” pleads for five minutes’ grace 
in which to conduct his preliminary operations, and this 
is readily agreed to, as it enables us to take up strategic 
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positions where we each hope for a chance of reaping 
the benefit of his enterprise, in the shape of a good sporting 
shot at the birds as they circle over the marsh. Personally, 
I prefer the snipe, so decide to devote my half hour to the 
squeakers, if they are here. After a very short investigation 
of the outlying paddies they are found in the usual half 
submerged plough, and at the end of the allotted time I have 
accounted for four and a half couple, in addition to a duck 
and a couple of teal who have been persuaded to stop while 
passing my locality. 

Talking about snipe, I may as well mention that all 
over the north of China there is a glut of these birds on two 
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A LARGE JUNK IN TATTING CREEK. 


occasions annually, ¢.c., on their migration to and from their 
breeding grounds in the far north of Siberia, and these 
bi-annual migrations are spoken of in the East as the 
“ spring’ and “ autumn ”’ snipe ; the former are much more 
numerous and are in better condition, being both bigger 
and fatter, as the majority are greater pintail. 

It is a curious fact, but, in my experience, one neve1 
knows where these snipe are to be found on any particular day, 
though when once located all will be found in the same sort 
of place ; one day the partially flooded plough land will be 
teeming with them, the next quite void, and the same rule 
seems to obtain with regard to the bean fields, paddy or grass 
land. 

I remember on one occasion looking through the favourite 
spots in vain, and was beginning to think the season 
over, when I happened on a patch of very thick, springy 
trefolium drenched with dew, as it was early in the morning. 
No sooner had I set foot in it than the air was alive with 
them and resounding with their squeaks as they made off 
in all directions, in most cases to settle again, where possible, 
in fresh trefoil, and from this source alone I gathered twelve 
and a half couple before breakfast. Ground nut plants 
afford another very favourite haunt, because, like the trefoil, 
being microphyllous and growing thick and close to the 
ground, they keep the soil soft and moist during the heat 
of the day. 

I cannot quit the subject of the spring snipe with- 
out paying him the tribute of stating that he is the finest 
snipe for the table to be found anywhere in the world; 
big, fat and succulent as he is, John Chinaman knows exactly 
how to deal with him—having been plucked and trussed, 
he is just introduced to the kitchen fire on the end of a skewer, 
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and in a few minutes he makes his appearance at table, 
toes up, on a piece of toast, and done to a turn. Owing to 
the number of birds, the half hour has been extended to nearly 
double by most of the party, being unable to tear themselves 
away so long as there is any shooting ; and when finally all are 
assembled at the rendezvous it is found that considerable 
execution has been wrought among the web-feet, the result 
being eight and a half couple of teal, two and a half ditto duck 
and five couple of snipe, which makes our previous effort look 
somewhat insignificant. 

However, there is yet time, in spite of the fact that the 
afternoon is getting on, to make another effort to improve 
matters in that direction ; so the beaters, after their spell off, 
attack the nearest likely covert, one of stunted fir and oak 
scrub, with renewed energy, with the result that the pick 
up consists of two woodcock, three pheasants and a hare. 
A line up on the hillside in the direction of home results only 
in a couple of quails and another cat, although at the end 
of the beat the long tails are seen running ahead in numbers 
over the short grass where it has been cut close, sometimes 
making short flights, just skimming the ground, but always 
some three or four hundred yards ahead. 

By this time the shadows are beginning to lengthen, 
and when all the gear has been mustered into the 
boat, coolies paid off and all hands embarked, it is 
dusk and too late for us to visit a spot lower down the 
creek which is known to provide good flighting. Half an 
hour’s steaming with the current brings us alongside. The 
bag, laid out for inspection, amounts to ten pheasants, 
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four woodcock, four hares, three quail, seventeen teal, five 
duck and ten snipe—truly nothing to “ write home about,” 
as the saying is, but at the same time the gathering of it 
goes to the making of one of those days in the field which 
we are happy to remember, and lucky is the man who can 
recall many of such among his shooting reminiscences. 
Given a fine country, glorious weather, good company, plenty 
of hard exercise and sufficient game to keep one’s interest 
thoroughly sustained through the day, I am tempted to 
suspect that I am not alone in thinking that this form of 
shooting truly wild game birds in their own habitat is infinitely 
superior to that where, if we are really energetic, we can walk 
from one beat to the other in order to sit on a shooting-stick 
and wait to shoot birds mechanically put over our heads, 
and which either before or after the psychological moment 
do not afford us the slightest interest. 

As an example of what may be expected in the way of 
sport, I venture to give the following figures as the result 
of two seasons, but it must be remembered that we did not 
shoot by any means every day ; in fact, for a complete month 
in each winter I did not let my gun off. Roughly, they may 
be taken as representing an average of 2:3 guns per day, 
shooting for a total of about ninety days, many of 
which consisted merely of an hour's flighting in the evening, 
or an afternoon with the spring snipe. They are: Deer 
and pig, 17; pheasants, 221; woodcock, 21; quail, 52; 
bamboo partridges, 15; hares, 28; duck, 423; teal, 268; 
snipe, 526; geese, 23; various, 40; giving a total of 
1,734 head. 





TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE: THE MONK 


By Brenda Elizabeth Spender. 


HE day when Miss Julie Casson came through 
Ardcashel driving The Monk in her aunt’s old outside 
car with a halter on under his bridle and his coat 
like one of those woolly hearthrugs her aunt, old 
Miss O’Brien, made perpetually, was one of those 
deceiving winter days that come to the South of 

Ireland after a spell of soft weather and make believe that it is 
spring already. It was no wonder that the remount man 
who was standing outside the forge talking to young Macviccar 
from the Artillery Barracks at Clonheen imagined that he was 
hot and had not the energy to do more than turn his eyes in her 
direction as Miss Julie brought The Monk at a cow-gallop across 
the bridge. 

‘* Not bad-looking,”” he began, ‘‘ not a bad-looking beast, 
but out of condition. Really, if his off hind leg wasn’t in 
bandages it might be worth while strolling over to look at 
him closer. Know anything of his form? He’s too light for 
the transport—looks as though he might have been hunted not 
so long ago.” 

“[ believe he was, but it’s a biggish country, you know. 
One hard day’s work at the banks may do up a good horse if 
the luck’s against you, and leave him fit for nothing more than 
hacking round in a car like that.” 

‘“* That’s so, I dare say,”’ said the remount man, losing interest, 
and young Macviccar gave silent thanks to a Government which 
does not seem on occasions to enquire too closely into the qualifica- 
tions of its officials. 

The remount man strolled into the black, sunlit forge to 
talk “ horse’’ with Danny, the smith, fondly believing that 
such tactics enabled him to surprise a good horse here and there, 
for he cherished the faith that horses whose owners were unwilling 
to part with them were invariably the best. Young Macviccar 
stood looking longingly down the muddy street to where, beyond 
the corner of the furthest cabin, he could see the almost paintless 
boot of Miss O'Brien's outside car standing at Jerry Ryan’s 
store. His natural impulse was to take that length of muddy 
street at the double, interrupt Miss Julia’s conversation with 
Ryan and appropriate her interest to himself. 

He knew just how she would be half leaning on the counter 
with her hair pushed up under a little old-fashioned green hat 
and tumbling down again in :ight curls, and how her beautiful 
eyes would be smiling kindly upon Ryan while she ordered 
brown flour and vinegar, and enquired for his wife’s rheumatism 
and his setter’s new puppies with equal enthusiasm. Young 
Macviccar, when the eyes in question were turned upon him, 
could never quite believe that their beautiful kindness was 
entirely impersonal, though Miss Julie had made the point clear 
to him more than once. 

Young Macviccar was not afraid that the remount man 
would receive any personal kindness from Miss Julie’s grey eyes, 
but he was afraid that even the remount man could not fail to 
pierce The Monk’s thin disguise and appreciate him at his proper 


value upon a closer view. Accordingly, with a sigh, he strolled 
a pace or two out of the remount man’s line of vision and crooked 
an inviting finger to a barefoot boy at the door of a blue-washed 
cabin near. The gossoon came with speed. 

‘Is your honour after calling me wid your hand ?”’ he 
asked, looking up into the soldier’s face, while with one muddy 
foot he put a richer coating upon the other. 

Young Macviccar pulled his moustache, which was young 
too, and hesitated. 

‘* You know Miss Julie Casson ? ”’ 

““ Her that’s widin in there in Jerry Ryan’s now? Why 
wouldn't I?” 

“Oh, well—all right! You do know her? Well, just 
slip down now while she’s in the shop and tell her quietly that 
Mr. Macviccar says the man is here who is looking out for horses 
she had better go slow with The Monk, and keep off the Cahir 
Road—do you understand ? ” 

The messenger nodded, some coppers changed hands and 
he departed, charged the crowd of his contemporaries, and 
entered the low-roofed shop where Miss Julie and Ryan 
were engaged in admiring three red setter puppies perched 
on the top of a sack of flour. He poked Miss Julie’s arm, 
and, with his hand around his mouth, tip-toed and whispered 
in her ear. 

‘* Whist, Miss Julie dear, Misther Mac—Mac—nicken 
him that does be riding out from Clonheen on Sundays on a 
grey mare—you mind him ?—he’s standing at Dinny’s, and it’s 
the horses they’re after—bad cess to them, for great ould 
thaves! Ye’ll best be keeping off the Cahir Road or there'll be 
holy war.” 

The upshot of it all was that young Macviccar, watching 
with a fine affectation of indifference, saw the outside car suddenly 
disappear behind the cabins, then as suddenly flash into sight 
again, heading for home with a clatter of hoofs upon the bridge 
which brought the remount man and Danny, the smith, out 
together. 

““ Glory be to goodness,’’ said Danny, ‘‘ if Miss Julie isn’t 
after putting The Monk into that ould car of Miss Biddy’s, 
and he the finest lepper in the county, that only the goodness 
of Heaven and a bit of sthout sthring kapes from falling under 
her and she lift sitting in the road !”’ 

The remount man put on his eyeglasses. ‘‘ By Jove, he 
can go! She'll have the trap over. No! There she goes 
up-hill, too! I shall have to see that horse. Looks as though 
there wasn’t much underneath that bandage—a little ruse 
eh what ? Might make a first-class charger for a lightweight, 
after all! What do you say, Macviccar ? ”’ 

At lunch time next day, when Julie came in in her habit 
fresh from exercising the old mare who “ wears a thube but still 
has four grand legs under her, praise God,”’ as Teanny, the stable- 
man, puts it, she found her aunt sitting among her woolwork 
in a state of high excitement with a cheque for sixty guineas 
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on the black oak table at her side. She flew at her and 
increased her agitation. 

‘“Teanny does be saying they’ve taken The Monk for 
the war?” 

“Julie, my dear, yes; but Mr. Macviccar was after 
saving-— P 

~ “Tt was Luke Macviccar, then? Faith, and I wouldn't 
believe it of him at all!’ She made a sound that was like a 
sob and fled from the room. 

Her aunt a moment later saw her pass the window mounted 
upon the faithful wearer of the “ thube,” and an hour later 
Lieutenant Macviccar, saying a final word to his soldier-servant 
as to the treatment of his latest purchase, looked up at the 
clatter of hoofs, went forward with his hand at the salute and, 
seeing the look in Miss Julie’s face, began to grow white himself. 
His intended offer of assistance she discountenanced by slipping 
off before he reached her. 

‘How could you do it? I was not believing it of you, 
Mr. Macviccar, at all!” 

“ Didn’t your aunt explain ?’ 

‘It isn’t explanations that I want. If you’ve schemed on 
me with that little low sneak going around the borheens spying 
for horses, I’ve done with you for good and all.” 

‘* But I didn’t buy him for the remount 

‘And what did you buy him for, then, at all? Buy—is 
it buy you’re saying? I'll be troubling you to give him back 
remounts or no remounts, and me buying him with the first penny 
of my grandfather’s money. There’s other horses good money 
can buy well enough without you sneaking him away like this ! ”’ 

She paused, aware of a soldier-servant and an ostler or 
two staring at her agitation with the sheepish smiles with which 
such persons betoken sympathy. Macviccar understood her 
pause and pushed open a door 

“Won't you come in and look at him? Mason, take Miss 
Casson’s horse. In here, Miss Julie—not very comfortable 
quarters for him, I’m afraid.” 

He talked on foolishly until the semi-darkness of a loose box 
hid them from prying eyes. The big black horse standing in 
his rough coat among the fresh straw turned at the sound of their 
voices, and when he saw his mistress, whinnied with distended 
nostrils and appealing eyes. She went to him, and with her 
hand on his mane, looked at Macviccar. 

‘** You'll let me take him back—sure ? ”’ 

“If you like, Miss Julie, of course you shall—but iu 

“Of course [ll like—will I make a show of myself and 
follow the dogs on the mare or in the ass and cart ? ” 

“T don’t know. You see, Renton, who is a bit of a fool, 
was quite taken in by The Monk’s coat and the way you had 
him packed up, but he saw he had been a good horse, and I 
was afraid if he got going he’d see he was a good horse still, 
so I sent you that message———”’ 

“* Message! What message was in it, then?” 

“Only that the remount man was there, and you'd better 
go slow and keep off the Cahir Road.” 
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“Oh, glory!” said the girl, “that wasn’t what he was 
after telling me. Bad cess to the boy. He made me think 
you were out after horses too, and some way I lost my head. 
[ wish I’d known.” 

“T wish you had, for, when you tore off home like that, 
Renton came out and saw, and Danny gave you away, though 
he didn’t mean any harm. I felt just mad for you when I saw 
what was going to happen. Then suddenly it came into my 
head—in the middle of the night it was—that we can use 
our own chargers, and [ thought to myself that you’d rather 
[ had The Monk and looked after him than just anybody 
Renton let out that he was going over to see him this after- 
noon, so [ just told the Colonel, and I went this morning, and 
got in in frent of him.’”’ 

Miss Julie locked up slowly. There were tears in the kind, 
grey eyes, but her lips were smiling. 

“ For the love of Heaven did you get The Monk in without 
that little beast knowing it ? ”’ 

Macviccar nodded and the girl clapped her hands softly. 

“Oh, good! He’s out at Uatchfoyle now hunting the 
stables round, cursing Teanny and you and me. You're just 
lovely, Mr. Macviccar ! "’ 

The young man blushed more redly than the tribute should 
have made him. He came nearer, but seemed unable to look 
her in the face and so stood rubbing The Monk’s black back 

“I’m just most awfully sorry about it, Miss Julie. I did 
hope you would be able to keep him, but you can know now 
that if it’s ever a case of The Monk or me out there at the 
front ’’—he nodded his head intending to indicate France, and as 
a matter of fact indicating the Atlantic Ocean——‘‘ why, well,” 
he laughed, ‘‘ it shall be The Monk who comes through.” 

“ The front—what front is there in it at all ?”’ asked Miss 
Casson. 

“The Battery goes next week—we heard yesterday 

[ couldn't tell you when [ saw you in Ardenshel, tor I didn't 
want to draw Renton’s attention to the horse.” 
Julie looked down at The Monk’s beautiful head 
with her hands at either side of his soft muzzle. “I see. Of 
course, if they need him I wouldn’t be hindering him going, 
and if he’s got to go to that beastly war, I'm glad it’s yourselt 
will be taking him, though ’’—she glanced at him with a sudden 
smile—‘‘ I'd be gladder still if neither of you ones was gomg 
at all.” 

Something in her voice made the young man’s heart give an 
unprecedented leap. They were face to face now, and thei 
faces were curiously close together, but she went on calmly 
enough : 

“Tt seems to me, like, [’d better be changing my mind 
and give you another answer to the question you've asked me 
once or twice before, only I stopped you saying it. If—if vou 
were after being engaged to me, you'd be scared of your life to 
come back without The Monk, wouldn’t you now ? And—and 
if some day it does be so that of you and him it’s only one 0! 
you to come—home—to me—it must be yourself.” 


at 





IN THE GARDEN. 


PLANTED BANKS AS HEDGES. 
By Gertrude Jekyll. 


HERE are many places within or near the pleasure 
grounds or on the nearer edges of park lands where 
there must be a hedge, cither to mark a boundary 
or as a screen or shelter, either planted directly on 
the ground level or on a bank. Such a _ hee ge, 
whether of Hazel on a raised ridge, as in the 

usual field boundaries in the Southern Counties, or of Holly 
or Thorn or whatever it may be, if well planted and main- 
tained, is always 
pleasant to see; 
but in many 
cases, by a little 
thought, some- 
thing equally 
efficient but very’ 
much more beauti- 
ful and interest- 
ing may easily be 
devised. 

Our common 
Gorse, as a hedge 
plant, is much 
neglected. It is 
true that, after 
some years’ 
growth, it becomes 
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pruning or is more easily kept within bounds it it is only carefully 
watched and attended to in good time. It is a good plan 
to grow it from seed in a wide and not very high bank, 
thinning out the seedlings so that they stand from r5in. to 
r8in. apart. 

The bank should have a base of from toft. to r2ft., and 
be about 2ft. 6in. high in the middle. When the whole has 
grown to a height of 4ft., the plants on one side of the bank ar« 
cut to within yin. of the ground to the middle or ridge line ; 
within the next summer they will throw up a quantity of young 
green growth, and can be allowed to grow on tor four or five years. 
Che other side, as 
yet uncut, is kept 
pruned back a 
little till the side 
first cut is up 4it., 
and then in turn is 
cut down; afte 
this the cutting of 
the alternate sides 
may be done at 
such regular inter- 
vals as will enable 
the Gorse, by its 
natural growth 
and without trim- 
ming, to be kept 
to a height of 
pit., 5ft. or Oft., as 





leggv and ragged, 
but then no shrub 
is more amenable 
to vigorous 
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rr may be desired. 
10 1s A bankof Broom 
can also be planted 


GORSE, ONE HALF CUT DOWN. in the same way, 
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but is less easily managed than one of Gorse, and has not the 
same quality of continuous bloom ; but it is a beautiful object, 
both when in flower in May and at other seasons when it shows 
its mass of deep, rich green Broom cannot be cut down close, 
although the upper part can be pruned back while it is young ; 
but it grows so quickly from seed sown in place that the same 
system of renewal of half the bank at a time can be carried 
out by removing the older bushes on one side and sowing 
atresh 

Hedge banks may also be planted in various other pleasant 
ways When economy of space is not absolutely needful, a 


bank of earth roft. wide at the top and about 3ft. high will give 
scope for excellent planting Chere are quite a number of small 
trees and bushes, cither native or nearly related to native kinds, 
that have a half wild character, for in this kind of planting it is 
desirable to avoid things of true garden aspect In planting 
such a hedge there should be a groundwork of well grouped 
Holly, Whitethorn and Blackthorn then there would be 
patches of Spindle-tree, with its bright green bark and lovely 
fruits deep orange berries showing through the opening 
ot rosy coats and bushy small trees of Snowy Mespilus 


Amelanchier 

\t the top edge of the bank on the cooler side would be 
tufts of Butcher’s Broom, and, clambering among the Thorns 
and Hollies, Honeysuckles, both the wild and the early and late 


Dutch, and the native Clematis, Traveller’s Joy ; Sweet Bria 
also, and the beautiful native Rosa arvensis and a garden 
variety of the same that has a more rambling habit, and 


some of the garden Roses of wild character, such as the 
single Musk Rose and a recent hybrid of American origin called 


Evangeline, looking like a bigger and better Dog Ros« Some of 
the bushy Roses will also be in place in the hedge—the native 
Burnet Rose, the parent of the Scotch Briars; Rosa altaica, 
a Russian form of the same, but rather larger and the singk 


pink R. lucida, which grows into wide, bushy masses and bears 
bunches of red hips, bright in autumn, when the foliage also 
takes fine bronze red colouring 

Chen there will be the Brooms—the common yellow and its 
good variety andreanus (yellow and mahogany red), the white 
Spanish, the creamy pracox, these all flowering in May ; to be 
followed in late summer by the yellow Spanish broom, a tall 
growing shrub, best planted in the middl 
space where it an shoot up among 
the Thorns and Hollies Some of the 
better Brambles will also find a place, 
and will give a quantity of useful 
fruit convenient for picking Chest 
may be any fine selected forms of the 
native kinds, not forgetting the cut- 
leaved Rubus laciniatus and the large- 


fruited Loganboerry The native Bram 
bles are such common plants that on 
is apt to overlook their beauty, which 


is searcely less than that of Vine 
foliag 

Bushes of flowering Ivy will be 
well in place at the top of the bank 
but we have not yet done with suit- 
able small trees, for there is the wild 
Guelder Rose, or Water Elder This 
bushy tree, though it is naturally a 
native of damp places, such as_ th 
fringes of water meadows, is most 
accommodating when grown in driet 
places it assumes a closer, more twiggy 
habit, and is more fully set with th 
flat white bloom, followed by the 
abundance of red fruit that in Septem 
ber, when the leaves are also turning 
a reddish colour, makes it one of the 
most ornamental of small trees 

Another bushy Viburnum the 
Wayfaring Tree, will also be well in 
place, for though it prefers chalk it will 
grow anywhere; the large, flat heads 
ot berries SOTTKM red and some blac k, 
are conspicuous in autumn, and _ the 
broad, deeply veined leaves with mealy 
under sides always attract attention 
The common Elder will also be suit- 
able, and if one of the rambling Roses 
already mentioned is encouraged to 
grow up it, the bloom of both Elder 


and Ros will follow one another 
closely at midsummer and a little 
later Privet should also have its 
place and here untouched by the 
pruning knife, it will develop, as 


Nature intended, into a shapely little 
deciduous tree, closely set with white 
bloom, followed by neat clusters of 
intensely black berries. 

Besides the small trees and bushes, 
there are a number of our native 
hedgerow plants that will greatly add 
to the big bank’s beauty. Of climbing 
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plants, besides the Honeysuckles, Roses and Clematis already 
noted, there are the two Bryonies—the green Bryony, with 
its light green, Vine-shaped leaves, abundance of tendrils 
and garlands of red berries, the only British representative 
of the Gourd tribe; and the black Bryony, of much the 
same way of growth, but related to the Yams. This is one of 
the handsomest of our hedgerow plants, with its highly polished, 
pointed, heart-shaped leaves of deepest green, the colour in 
many cases deepening to a fine bronze purple, and its wide-flung 
wreaths of scarlet berries 

hen the bank should show, in between the bushes, other 
of our native flowers—the wild Cow Parsnip, Foxgloves, black 
Mullein, yellow Toadflax, white Bedstraw, Great Knapweed 
and Field Scabious. If the earth bank has a side distinctly 
shady, it may be planted with hardy Ferns—Polypody, Male 
Fern and Dilated Shield Fern, with Primroses for April and 
Stitchwort for May, and Iris foetidissima, with its deep green, 
shining foliage, good at all times of the vear, and its handsome 
pods of scarlet berries in November. 

These are only a few of the plants that could be made use 
of, but as it is always well, and especially in this kind of wild 
planting, to have a good quantity of one thing at a time, they 
would be quite enough for the planting of some hundreds of 
yards ; but if the space to be dealt with is still greater, anyon« 
with some knowledge of plants and sympathy with their ways 
would think of others that could be as well employed. 


WINTER REFLECTIONS. 
By Florence Woolward. 


ROBABLY few persons have ever considered the 
bulrush in the character of a foliage plant; yet, in 
summer, what could be more beautiful than a waving 
forest of its rich green leaves, with their graceful 

curves and twists, the stately sceptres of ripening seeds 
tipped with velvety brown, rising tall and erect in their 
midst. 

In winter, bulrush leaves fade to a bright straw yellow, and 
die down close to the water’s edge in long reefs of colour, 
which, backed by thickets of crimson dogwood and golden willow 





ALDERS AND WILLOWS. 
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against the varied shades of evergreen shrubs, make brilliant 
reflections in the water below. Dwari beeches, keeping their 
bright russet leaves throughout the winter, introduced here and 
there singly or in groups, give a fine touch of colour against 
the deep purple oi distant woods, while masses of aucuba 
and silver stemmed birches are invaluable to brighten the 
general effect. 

In the first of the accompanying photographs a reet ot 
vellow bulrush leaves may be seen in the distance, and the 
surroundings are in almost every detail as berore described, 
the trees in the foreground being alders and willows. The 
second photograph shows one of the finest trees of its kind in 





A CELEBRATED POPLAR. 


England, a black Italian poplar (Populus canadensis or serotina), 
which rears its stately head for nearly 130ft. above the water, 
dwarfing all the surrounding trees, many of them of no incon- 
siderable height. Banks of crimson dogwood and golden willow 
stretch on either side, and make a contrast to the delicate silver 
grey of its vast trunk. A rustic bench at its foot makes a pleasant 
resting place from which to observe the birds and water fowl 
frequenting the pond. Among these are kingfishers, herons, 
dabchicks, wild ducks and great crested grebes, while the spotted 
woodpecker every spring practises his weird calls in the 
branches overhead. Sandpipers may also be seen here in early 
autumn, and woodcocks feed in the marshy delta at the head of 
the pond. 


SEASONABLE PLANTING IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 
By E. H. Jenkins 


O period of the year is so full of possibilities in the 
rock garden, whether from the plant or planter’s 
point of view, as the early spring months. For that 
reason I propose to draw attention to the importance 

of work that should be done during the next few week 
Its import lies in the fact that a whole season exists ahead 
for plant growth, that precursor of a good floral display. Too 
frequently the fact is overlooked, and planting is done at 
a much later date, with the result that less good effects 
ensue. 

It is as true, too, of the freshly planted specimen as 
that requiring division and replanting —as true of an Alpine 
as a Cabbage, and both must be afforded an opportunity of 
growth before they can achieve the purpose for which they 
were grown. The danger, too, from deferred planting extends 
beyond the limits of reduced growth, and might be a source of 
danger also to the plant, should a long season of drought ensue. 
Hence planting in season and in reason has greater advantages 
than appear on the surface. 

It is at this same period, too, that blanks may be made good 
gaps filled and routine work in general indulged in. For cxample, 
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as a direct result of the combined a tion of rain, frost and worms, 
the soil about many plants will be loosened; others, from 
frost alone, may be lifted somewhat from the soil; while others, 
as a result of their position and continued rain, will have had 
soil washed from them and not a few of their root fibres exposed. 
In all of these the remedy is obvious, and with the defects 
corrected, the plant is given a new lease of life. Mv mission at 
this time, however, is to direct attention to the more 


Important Work of Planting in the rock garde: This, in principle, 
whether in spacious compartment of lateral area, gently inclining slope, 
vertical or horizontél crevice or fissure, should take the form of grouping 
the setting out, it may be, of a dozen or a hundred, as space permits, of any 
one kind, so that when established the whole resolves itself into one complete 
colony In no other way can Alpine plants be effectively displayed ; in no 
other way can Nature—all too feeb!y—be imitated in our gardens It is 
possible, however, not merely to get pleasure out of the miviatures in which 
we may indulge, but with intelligence and thought our work may be true to 
Nature’s teachings. By that is meant the association of plant with rock 
und rock with plant Now, it may be a tumbling or trailing ma 
flower pageantry ; anon, wholly or partly effacing rock or snugly ensconced 


in crevice tor the shelter and sympathy it affords These are Nature-givet 
lessons, and the nearer the gardener approaches them the more true will 
be the picture, the more brilliant the success achieved. Happily, there is a 
wealth of material, and a greater service probab'y will be rendered if IT give 


selections for the more important positions 


For Cool, Sequestered Spots.—Lvery rightly conceived rock garden 
has one of these wherein North American Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum), 
Moccasin Flower (Cypripedium spectabile), or blue Poppy of the Himalayas 
Meconopsis Wallichii), whose pyramids of saucer-formed blossoms reach 
to 6ft. or 7ft. high, may revel in a deep bed of peat and rich vegetable soil 
ro these may be added Canadian and other Lilies and the Madeira Orchis 
(OQ. foliosa), all plants of high merit and distinction Then, where space 
permits, with the addition of loamy soil such Primulas as rosea, bulleyvana, 
japonica and pulverulenta would afford variety and beauty, while materially 
extending the season of flowering. If more were needed—it is ever a question 
of ways aid means—the picture would be more complete by a carpeting of 
the exquisite sky blue Anemone robinsoniana over the whole, a 6in. high 


gem of inexpressible charm 


For Shady Slope or Moist Rock, and particularly those presenting 


north and north-westerly exposures, the Ramondias and Haberleas are at 


onee choice and without equal. The first named group is peculiarly well 
suited to the position, greatly appreciating the uniform coolness and the 
adjacent rock, from which they draw dew and rain as these descend, There 
ire mauve, white, and white, pink-tinted varieties, and while the former is 
the more popular, a mixed colony of the three is very beautiful. The 
Haberleas are delightful companions, and such as H. rhodopensis, H. 1 


virginica and H. Ferdinandi Coburghi are grown \ll prefer sandy or 


peaty soils, 


Where Large Patches of Colour are required, no plants compare with 
the carpeting Saxifragas, and such as S$. apiculata (yellow), S. a. alba (white 
S. sancta (golden), S. oppositifolia (in white, purple and crimson red), S 
Elizabetha (pale yellow), S. Aizoon rosea, S. A. lutea, S. seardica obtusa 


white), S. recheliana coriophylla (white) and S. Salomoaii (white) are un- 
equalled. These, too, are of the easiest culture, succeeding well in gritty 
well-drained loam. Seen in yard wide patches, they present living picture 
which no rock garden can afford to be without Making a start with a doze: 
to-day, that number a vear hence, with good cultivation, might easily be 
increased fourfold. From this same wealth affording genus the rock 


gardener can also draw at will 


The Choicest Gems for Crevice Planting, that inimitable set whiel 


embracing such as S. burseriana in all its forms, also embraces not a few 
4% the rarest this genus contains, To many of these, rich soils are doom ; 
the well-charged fissure of loam, grit and broken rock of indeterminabl 


depth a sumptuous larder. Within these limits they bejewel fissure and 
crevice in their own inimitable way, and, moreover, in such circumstances 
are longer lived. Some of the best of them—for their name is legion—are 
Boydii (yellow), B. alba (white), Faldonside (the queen of yellow-flowered 
Saxifrages), Ferdinandi Coburghi (golden), casia, tombeana, squarresa, 
diapensoides, tyrolensis and valdensis, all white flowered and of miniature 
growth. 


For Nearly Vertical Rock Faces nv member of the genus equals the 
great Pyrenean Rockfoil (Saxifraga longifolia), whose hoary rosettes of leaves 
may reach dinner plate dimensions in their fullest development. At flower 
time—a period to which all cultivators look and, seeing that the plant flowers 
and dies, regret its coming—its panicles of snowy blossoms may approximat: 
to 2ft. high, when the plant is an ornament to any rock garden. Hapopilv, 
it is easily raised from seeds, and a few generations of the seedlings ensure 
a few flowering every year. Hence, unique from every standpoint, it 
a plant for specialisation, one to be raised and planted by the score « 
hundred wherever opportunity affords It prefers limy or calcareous 
soils, and, while of the easiest culture in these, is as hardy as_ the 
proverbial brick. 


For Comparatively Dry, Well Drained Rocky Banks the same gem 
affords a goodly number ; indeed, there is no family of Alpine plants so richly 
endowed or capable of playing its part in such a variety of ways For the 
above named, such as cochlearis, c. minor, lantoscana superba and Cotyledo 
in many forms are a host in themselves, their white, feathery plumes i 
summer-time varying from a few inches to 3ft. or more high, constituting a 
sort of climax to a race whose flowering has continued for months Apart 
from these are other genera, Soldanella, Primula, Viola, Androsace, Campanula, 
Dianthi, Gentian and others galore, all replete of variety and beauty, cogs, 
as it were, in a wheel which renders the Alpine flora unique among the 
vegetable wonders of the world 
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ST. GILES’S HOUSE a ly 
DORSETSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF THE 


EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


——— 





HE little village of Wimborne St. Giles, about a 
mile from Cranborne, once lay within the wide 
limits of the Chase which included tracts in East 
Dorset, Hampshire and Wiltshire. The ancient 
Chase prison was at Cranborne—often filled in the 

days of the strict forest laws with the law-breakers of high 
and low degree, for the gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
added zest to their lives by illegal hunting. William Chafin, 
the Chase’s historian, says that from four to twenty men 
would meet together in the evening, dressed in cap and jack, 
with quarter-staves, dogs and nets. Having arranged their 
watchword for the night, and agreed whether they would 
stand or run if they met the keepers, they proceeded to the 
Chase, set their nets, let slip their dogs to drive in the deer, 
and a man stood at each net to strangle the animals when 
they were entangled. Many desperate affrays took place and 
the keepers, and sometimes the hunters, were killed. 

For a short time the Chase was in the possession of the 
Coopers of St. Giles’s House, for in 1671 the Earl of Salisbury 
sold it to the first Earl of Shaftesbury for five thousand three 
hundred pounds. In 1692 Lord Shaftesbury surrendered it to 
his son, Lord Ashley, who sold the Chase and its lodges for three 
thousand five hundred pounds—the low price at which it 
changed hands suggesting that it was not in high estimation 
or was reduced in extent. As late as 1828, two years before 
it was disafforested, it contained twelve thousand deer and 
six lodges, each with its walk and under the management 
of a ranger. Though disafforested, the Chase has not lost its 
old air of wildness and woodland. ‘‘ Nothing,’ says Bowles, 
‘can be more wild than this leafy labyrinth, opening at times 
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and showing through the hollies end thorns and hazels som« 
inland woodland hamlet in sunshin On the bordering drives 
no object meets the eye, except here and there, at a distance 
a small, round clump of trees on summits called by the peopl 
of the country, appropriately, a hat of trees.” 

Upwimborne Malmayne and Upwimborne Plecy keep 
the names of two early families. From the Malmaines, of 
whom little is known, the manor and other property passed 
with the heiress, Ela or Elena Malmaines, to her husband, 
Robert de Plecy. In an inquisition on the death of Sit 
Robert Plecy in 1301, he is said to have held the manor 
of Upwimborne Malemeyns of the Earl of Gloucester for the 
service of one knight’s fee by the courtesy of England, of the 
inheritance of Ela his wife. An heiress, Joan, great-great- 
granddaughter of Robert, married Sir John Hamely, who 
died in 1398, and upon the descendants of his second wife 
the manor of Upwimborne was settled. His daughter, 
Egidia, married Robert Ashley, of a Wiltshire family, and from 
their son Edmund, living in the reigns of Henry VI and 
Edward IV, the Earls of Shaftesbury are descended. 

His grandson, Henry, died in 1549; Henry, his eldest son, 
who was Ranger of Holt Forest, and is said to have been a man 
of great strength, was knighted at the coronation of Queen 
Mary ; while the second son, Anthony, was father of a more 
distinguished Anthony, who was Clerk of the Council before 
1588 and whose most distinguished foreign service was that 
of Secretary for War in the “honourable Voyage unto 
Cadiz,” for which he was knighted in 1596. He is now known 
to be the Anthony Ashley who translated from the Dutch the 
first known collection of sea-charts for sailors by Lucas 
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Waghenaer. Another claim to remembrance is his intro- 
duction, according to Evelyn, of cabbages from Holland. 
His services were never wholly forgotten, and he was made 
a baronet by King James in 1622, while, his cousin Sir 
Henry’s children dying without issue, the estate of Wimborne 
St. Giles came to him late in life. Coker writes that he had 
lately built the parish church, and adjoining it “a rank of 
convenient almshouses which it is now to be hoped he will 
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furnish with inhabitants and allowance "’; and eleven poor 
people have been maintained since then in the low, red-brick 
building, where Sir Anthony’s arms have, with the exception 
of the hand of Ulster, mouldered away from the shield in the 
stone panel in the centre gable. Beneath the panel, and above 
the three-arched stone portico half-masked by a tangle of 
creepers, is the apposite inscription ‘‘ Liberasti me, Domine, 
in maxima tribulatione.’”’ He died at a good old age, “ of a 
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large mind in all his actions, his person of the lowest,’ as 
his famous grandson writes, and a life-like presentment of 
him in armour, bareheaded and beruffed, and of his first wife 
are seen in the stately and characteristic monument on the 
north side of the chancel of the small church near his alms- 
houses. His epitaph tells us that he revived the fortunes 
of his family, fallen from its early splendour, and that his only 
child, the kneeling figure of the monument, married the 
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baronet, Sir John Cooper of Rockbourne. Their son was 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards first Earl of Shaftesbury 
of Cabal fame. Both Anne and Sir John, who kept open 
house in the magnificent manner of the day at St. Giles’s and 
Rockbourne, died before the young Anthony Cooper had 
completed his tenth year, leaving him “a fair and plentiful 
fortune.”’ As he inherited estates held by tenure of knight’s 
service of the Crown, he became a King’s ward, and _ his 
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property under 
the control of 
the Court of 
Wards, was seri- 
ously mishandled 
by his uncle, Sir 
Francis Ashley, 
by whose influ- 
ence much of his 
property was sold 
below its value 
to pay his father’s 
debts to Sir 
Francis himself 
and some of the 
commissioners he 
had appointed 
The boy’s trus 
tees, however, Te 
fused to convey 
the lands to these 
purchasers, and 
applied for time 
to sell to greater 
advantage, and 
for Sir Anthony 
to buy Rock 
bourne, Pawlett 


and two other Copyright ENTRY 


manors with the 
proceeds of other property not in wardship. But the trustees 
were ordered to convey the estates to the purchasers who 
insisted on their bargains, and were imprisoned in the Fleet 
until they had done so, ‘‘ Thus,” he writes, in his interest- 
ing fragment of autobiography, “was my estate torn and 
rent from me before my face by the injustice and oppression 
of that Court near relations and neighbours.” 

The course of his life was, as he writes of it, “‘ not without 
great adventures of the public concern,” and much intermingled 
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with the history 
of the times. The 
cares of life came 
early upon him, 
and he learnt the 
world, as he says, 
faster than his 
book ; and there 
is a note ol re- 
gret in his 
account of his 
early high spirits 
and playfulness 
in his youthful 
time before the 
“time of busi- 
ness.” At an 
early age he took 
part in the Civil 
War, at first on 
the King’s side, 
afterwards 
in 1644, on the 
Parliament’s. He, 
himself, declares 
that his change 
was through con- 
viction that the 
HALL. COUNTRY LIFE. King’s aim was 

destructive 
to religion and the State. For the Parliament his first military 
service was the taking of Wareham; shortly afterwards he 
took by storm the Royalist garrison at Abbotsbury, and 
was with the force that relieved Taunton. 

After this brief episode of military service he spent some 
seven or eight years in comparative tranquillity ; and his auto- 
biography and diary give a record of his local duties and inte 
rests, his movements between London and St. Giles’s, his 
bowling matches at the greens of Hanley and Brianston, where 
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the gentlemen of East Dorset frequently met. 
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His wealth and 


great fortune were shown by his lavish expenditure when, 
as Sheriff, he attended the Judges at the Wiltshire Assizes. 
‘* | had sixty men in liveries,”’ he notes, “‘ 


lor all the gentlemen at 
Lawes’s, four shillings for the 
blue men. I paid for all.” 

The Royalists became 
active in intriguing for the 
restoration of Charles II 
after the Dissolution of 
January, 1655, but Cooper, 
though estranged from Crom 
well and his party at this 
time, had no connection for 
some time with the Royalists 
It is reported that Cromwell 
was wont to say of sr 
Anthony Ashley Cooper that 
he found no one so difficult 
to manage as “ the little man 
with the three names,”’ and 
throughout his life Cooper 
shows this quality of un- 
manageableness and _§inde- 
pendence. He took an active 
part against the new Consti- 
tution and Cromwell’s new 
House of Lords. 

After the death of Crom 
well he had a large share in 
the restoration of the Rump 
Parliament. He was one of 
the twelve Commissioners sent 
to Breda to invite Charles I] 
to return to England, and for 
the early vears of the reign 
he is in high favour. He 
was created Baron Ashley on 
the occasion of the Coronation, 
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and kept an ordinary 
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and soon afterwards made Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Under-Treasurer, into all the duties of which he threw himselt 


both ardently and laboriously. 
shown 


with Charles is 


ALMSHOUSES. 





“CL. 


The degree of his favour 
the King’s visiting him at 
St. Giles’s in September, 
1665, when he was staving at 
Salisbury to be out of reach 
of the Plague, sleeping in the 
room which is now the 
library and leaving behind 
him his travelling medicine 
chest, which is. still pre- 
served at St. Giles’s. 

In 1672 he was made 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord 
Chancellor, an office he held 
for not quite a twelvemonth. 
From this time begins the 
last period of his life, when 
he was known to be opposed 
to the Roman Catholics and 
a continuance of the French 
alliance, and was_ publicly 
considered the champion of 
Protestantism “for the in 
terest of old England.” 

After the short - lived 
triumph of his acquittal in 
1681, he, with Russell, Mon- 
mouth and a few others, 
entered into a scheme for a 
rising against the King, but 
after shifting concealments in 
the City, he fled to Holland 
at the close of November, 
and died in the following 
January. His body 
was brought to Poole and, 
followed by the gentlemen 
of the county “out of their 
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xtraordinary regard to his 
memory,” carried to St. Giles’s, 
where he was buried with 
his ancestors. Friend and foe 
are alike agreed as to the 
brilliance of his 

Fiery soul, which working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
and as to the resource and 
courage of this most accom- 
plished man of the day, 
who, according to Charles IT, 
was “master of more law 
than all his judges and pos- 
sessed more divinity than all 
his bishops ’’; but the letters 
and = autobiography = show 
another side of the medal, 
his love for his grandson and 
friendship for John Locke ; 
his taste for and the details 
of estate management, for 
hunting, bowling, gardening 
and planting, and _horse- 
breeding. 

His character has suffered 
unduly from his witty re- 
joinder to his King, who had 
called him the greatest rogue 
in the kingdom—‘ Of a sub- 
ject, Sire, I believe I am” 


but roguery of any degree 
is hardly warranted by the 


documents ; while Chazles, who 
was no ill judge of men, used 
to speak of him as “little 
Sincerity.” 

His son, the second Earl 
(the *“‘ unfeathered two-legged 
thing—a son” of Dryden's 
satire), seems to have been 
unremarkable, though he is 
said to have been remarkably 
handsome ; but his-son and 
heir, the third Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, who succeeded to the 
Earldom in 1699, was eager 
and fiery like the first Earl 
“the sword too sharp for 


the scabbard,” in  Locke’s 
phrase. 
His grandfather’s friend 


Locke was his tutor ; and after 
a grand tour and some vears of 
study, he became Member 
of Parliament for Poole, but 
was obliged by his hereditary 
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ill-health to retire after 1698, and to 
turn his remarkable talents into 
another channel. For, an unusual 
eminence for a peer, he was a 
philosopher, and, according to Voltaire 
one of the boldest of the English 


philosophers ; certainly the most 
original thinker of the moral sense 
school. 

Freed from the fatigues of th 


House of Commons, he spent a yea 
in Holland, where he lived on two 
hundred pounds a year in his needless 
alarm at the state of his income from 
his steward’s reports trom St. Giles’s 
In a letter of this year (1703-4 
he declares that he “ will never return 
to be as I was of late, richly poor 
that is to say, to live the part of a 
rich man, a family and house such as 
I have, and get in debt and unable 
to do any charity or bestow any 
money in any degree. If I find my 


house at St. Giles’s and rank greate1 
than I can sustain with my estate, th« 
rather give up my family and sell all, 
so that I may 
do good with, 


have something to 
than bestow all in 
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supporting such a vast house and appurtenances.” The 
stables are to be shut up absolutely, for he writes: “I do 
not reckon upon many years of life, but those that are re- 
maining I will not pass in making myself a slave to a great 
house and family, striving to make an estate hold out which 
is not big enough. If my brother will marry he may take 
all and leave me only a hundred pound or two a year.” 
\sthmatic and broken in health, he found the “ great smoak ” 
of London intolerable, and spent much time at St. Giles’s ; 
but his brother Maurice would not oblige him by marrying, 
and at last, and reluctantly, he decided to marry himself 
for the “‘ satisfaction of his friends who thought his life and 
line worth preserving ;’’ but he adds, “ I do not goswimmingly 
to it, I assure you.” 

He did not see the lady he chose until the match 
was settled, though he tells his friend and steward she 
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was “no beauty.”” A month later he writes that he has 
seen the young lady, and “ I protest that I think she is injured 
in having been represented to me as no beauty, for so I wrote 
you word before I had seen her. Whether I am partial I 
cannot say positively, for when one comes as I did to the 
sight of one whom one had chosen by character, and had 
determined to be one’s wife, one may be allowed to be a 
little biassed in judgment as to the person and appearance 
of the lady one may be supposed to see with other eyes than 
ordinary, and it is fit it should be so. Therefore, with these 
other eyes of mine let me tell you I think I was wrong when 
I said from common report that she was no beauty. For I 
think her a very great beauty.” 

This match of convenience turned out extremely well, 
and Lady Shaftesbury was his devoted nurse for the last 
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few years of his infirm half-life which he spent, to 
prolong it, in the warm climate of Naples. He died there 
in 1713, and was carried home for burial. <A portrait 
of him with his brother Maurice, in a gown, holding a book, 
hangs to the left of the portrait of his grandfather in the 
oak hall. 

His son the fourth Earl, born February 4th, I710-II, 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Dorset in 1734, and died in 1771. 
His wife, Lady Susannah Noel, was a friend of Handel. 
who often stayed with them, and of whom she mack 
a pastel sketch which hangs at St. Giles’s. His eldest son 
Anthony left no son, and was succeeded by a younger brother, 
Cropley Ashley, who was elected member for Dorchester 
until he succeeded to the title in 1811. His eldest son. 
Anthony, born in 1801, the seventh Earl, was the well 
known philanthropist and social worker, who, like the 
philosopher of the ‘ Charac- 
teristics,” took the family 
motto (“ Love, serve”’) to 
heart. His grandson is the 
present possessor of St. Giles’s 
and the Earldom. a. 


A Khedive 
Who Failed. 


T any time a book on the 
ex-Khedive of Egypt from 
the pen of Lord Crome 


would be of value, but it is partic 
larly interesting at the moment, whet 
Abbas has gone over to the enemy 
Abbas II (Macmillan) has as mott 
a passage in the “ Iliad” which has 
been translated thus: “O Father 
Zeus, hast thou indeed ever vet 
afflicted with such infatuation an 
one of the mighty Kings, and s 
deprived him of high renown ? 
The judgment thus expressed 
severe, but not unjust—Lord Crome 
takes fully into account the fact that 
at the time when Tewfik Pasha died 
and Prince Abbas was nominated 
to succeed him, the latter was want 
ing in experience. “I see that the 
young Khedive is going to be ver 
Egyptian,” he wrote to  Lerd 
Salisbury 

Very soon trouble began 
arise owing to the undisciplined 
Egyptian proclivities of Abbas. The 
at first led not into an Anglophol 
but into a Turcophobe campaign 
One of the early disputes was over 
the Prime Minister, Mustapha Pasha 
Fehmi. Abbas II, when he becany 
Khedive, was a youth of eighteen, 
fresh from an Austrian college, wher 
according to information sent to 
Lord Cromer by an Austrian friend, 
his character had not made a ver, 
favourable impression upon the educa 
tional authorities. He was, there- 
fore, a willing instrument in the hands 
of the Nationalist Egyptians when 
they instilled into his mind the idea 
that he could govern without the 
help of England. When the Con- 
servative Government was over- 
thrown in the general election, the 
idea got about that Lord Salisburv’s 
** COUNTRY LIFE.” successors would be more favourable 
to the Egyptian Nationalists than he 
had been In consequence of all this, the Khedive began to develop a 
considerable hostility to everything English. The causes for his irritation 
appeared trivial enough, looked at from this distance. He had not been 
informed that Sir Colin Moncrieff has been appointed to a post in London 
an English officer who had his back turned and did not know that he was in 
the presence of the Khedive, had failed to salute him; another English officer 
in the Egyptian Service came to his reception in long boots—and so on 
These were some of the stones of stumbling and grounds of offence, but they 
seem to have been only the external causes. The real cause of the troubl 
was that British civil and military administrators prevented the Khedive from 
doing what he liked. 

It is unnecessary here to follow all the movements that led in the end to 
the downfall of Abbas. He was inexperienced and greedy of money. Lord 


Cromer, in fact, goes so far as to say that he was dishonest. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is that Lord Cromer “ felt very strongly that if he were 
allowed to pursue his work unchecked, the civilising work which Great 
Britain has undertaken in Egypt would be gradually undermined.” 
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Public School and University Corps. 


WINTRY WEATHER ON EPSOM DOWNS. 


ORD KITCHENER could scarcely ask for finer 
raw material for his New Army than that pro- 
vided by the Public School and University Corps, 

which is attached to the Royal Fusiliers and is ‘now in 
training at 
Epsom. The 
adjective 
“raw ”’ should, 
however, be 
deleted, for the 
corps has now 
been at work 
since the 
autumn, it has 
put its whole 
heart into that 
work and _ is 
quickly ap- 
proaching the 
finished stage. 

Many of 

those who were 
the first to 
enlist have re- 
ceived commis- 


sions, since 
such a corps 
provides, of 
course, an 


ideally rich 
mine of young 
othcers; but 
there are still 
plenty left. It 
is a great thing 
for a corps to 
possess in its 
title the mate- 
rials of a nick- 
name as a battle-cry, and this corps has one ready made in 
its initials. ‘“‘ P.S.U.” was a very familiar legend before the 


SIGNALLING. 


men had their uniforms and when a button was_ their 
sole distinguishing mark, and those letters, by a slight 
alteration of their order, make the admirable cry. 
When the corps met the Canadians at Rugby football on 
the Richmond ground and beat them after a stirring 
match, there was a continuous shout of ‘“ Ups, Ups, 
Ups!” all round the ground. It was clear that one 
essential of soldiering, a fine esprit de corps, had already 
sprung into being. 

In those early days, before uniforms were ready, Epsom, 
with its pretty, wide High Street and its pleasant old houses, 
presented nearly ail the appearances of a University town 
in the October term. If one went there at about the hour 
of lunch, when the men were temporarily off duty, one might 
well have imagined one’s self at Oxford or Cambridge, when 
lectures and the morning’s toil were over and the under- 
graduates we1e just going to disperse to their afternoon's 
amusements. The streets were full of young men in cloth 
caps, well worn, workmanlike Norfolk jackets and grey 
flannel trousers, with here and there a blazer, bearing 
some well known device, to give a touch of colour to the 
scene. 

Nothing in the world is quite like a street at Oxford or 
Cambridge, with its careless, friendly, comfortable groups, 
strolling arm in arm along the pavement, smoking 
pipes, pausing now and then to exchange greetings with 
someone at an open window. There is something about 
it that defies description and imitation; but Epsom did 
for a while almost succeed in capturing the delightful 
illusion. 

That was during the brief times of repose, for as soon as 
the men fell in and the long columns began to march out 
of the town, then one realised that there was a much more 
serious afternoon’s work ahead than football or golf, or even 
the agonies of being tubbed on the river. Now, with its streets 
full of uniforms, Epsom is more like a garrison town, but it 
has still something of the University left in the streams ot 
sisters, cousins and aunts who come down to see their respec 
tive relations. It is said that the tea shops in the town 
have never known such thriving times as since they have 
had these many welcome visitors. 
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The corps has done its 
training in various places in 
and around Epsom, in the 
grounds of Epsom College, 
on the Recreation Ground, 
in the pretty, well wooded 
park of Mr. Northey close to 
the town and in Woodcote 
Park, where is the new golfing 
home of the Automobile 
Club 

rhe sight of all those inge- 
niously curly putting greens 
and the new bunkers full of 
golden, virgin sand, derelict 
and solitary, was curiously 
eloquent of the sterner game 
now afoot. But the pleasant- 
est and most famous spot at 
Epsom 1S of course, the 
racecourse, and it is here 
that the pictures show the 
men at work With the 
Grand Stand for a background 
and the horses as spectators, 
wondering at these strange 
intruders, they are, appro- 
priately enough, training for 
the great events of the 
coming summer The wind 
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blows shrewdly over 
the downs, and 
there have been days 
this winter when 
it must have been 
bitterly cold. Snow 
has lain thick there at 
times, and doubtless 
the signaller in the 
picture is thankful to 
the exercise of * flag- 
wagging’ for keeping 
him warm. But the 
downs have their 
compensations, and 
there is no_ place 
where a man _ feels 
more alive and more 
entirely in the open 
alr. 

It happened to 
the writer not long 
since to meet a friend 
who had been for 
the last four months 
or so with the P.S.U. 
at Epsom, and cer- 
tainly he was a good 
advertisement both 
of the corps and the 
healthiness of the 
downs. There was 
at fitst sight no great 
change in his outer 
man, save that a not 
very straight back 
had become a good 
deal straighter and he 
had grown a small, 
and not wholly be- 
coming, moustache. 
But a second glance 
revealed the fact that 
he was much browner 
and redder than of old, 
and he declared that 
he had never felt half 
so fit in his life. He 
had dug and delved 
and hewed and done 
much hard work with 
his hands, and 
rejoiced in it all, 
more especially 
in the glorious 
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sense of well earned sleepiness, that came on very early in 
the evening. He had scarcely opened a book all the time : 
a meditative pipe had been the limit of his intellectual 
ambition in such spare time as he had enjoyed; and he did 
not think that he ever wanted to read or write again. You 
soon came to feel ‘ very much like a Tommy,” he declared ; 
you did the work that came to hand, and felt irresponsible 


ind inclined for simple jokes, and the sensation was a 
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thoroughly agreeable one. His testimony was the more 
eloquent because he was approaching the limit of military 
wwe ; his undergraduate days lay some fourteen years behind 
him, and after such an interval it is not so easy for men to 
do cheerfully what they are told, perhaps by people a good 
deal younger than themselves, and exist without the small 
comforts of life. That they do it, and enjoy doing it, speaks 


well alike for their fine spirit and for that of their corps 
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italian Gardens of the Renaissance. by Julia Cartwright. 
Elder.) 


(Smith, 


ISS CARTWRIGHT says most truly that Re- 
naissance Italians “set great store by their 
gardens,” but it is going too far to describe 


gardening as being then a “long lost art.” 
The love for it which animated the Italian 


humanists of the fifteenth 
ind sixteenth centuries arose 
rom their mental subjection 
to the Greece and Rome of 
he classic age, which bred in 
them a delight in every form 
of beauty andenjoyment. But 
this spirit of refined paganism 
had lifted up its head in 
medizval Italy under the rule 
of the Sicilian Hohenstaufens. 
Frederick stupor mund: was 
its devotee in the early half 
of the thirteenth century, and 


the arts that add amenity 
to life, including gardening, 


flourished at Palermo in his 
day. Such freedom of the 
mind and body, however, was 
banned by the Church, and 
the Church triumphed over 
hisdescendants. Yet it could 
not, in the sunny South, 
extirpate their spirit, and it 
is to the son of the man 
whom the Church appointed to 
supplant them, to Charles I] 
of Naples, that is dedicated 
a late thirteenth century book, 
of which pleasure gardens 
form one of the themes. Miss 


Cartwright quotes extracts 
from the eighth book of 


** Agti- 
that even 


Crescenzi’s work on 
culture’ to show 
in his day gardens 


should be adorned with sweet-scented 
flowers, arbours of 


clipped trees, 
grassy lawns and, if 
sparkling fountain to lend joy and 


brightness to the scene. 


possible, a 


Vine pergolas, pavilions for 
summer dwelling, orchards 
and fish ponds all find men- 
tion, and Pliny the Younger’s 
descriptions ot his own 
Tusculan and  Laurentine 
gardens were evidently as 
well known to this early 
writer as to the later 
humanists. But the latter 
had far wider scope. By the 
close of the fifteenth century 
the pagan spirit which the 
medizval church had sought 
to suppress had invaded her 
precincts, and flourished even 
in the Vatican. The art, 
the literature, the ethics of 
Borgian and=Medicean Popes 


THE VATICAN 


OF 


GARDENS: 


THE WEEK. 


were a more enlightened, but no less carnal, edition of 
what had called down excommunication upon _ the 
head of Frederick II. Ecclesiastic and = prince, no 
less than artist and writer, sought free outlet for all the 
possibilities of their virile and eager natures—possibilities 
of the flesh quite as much as possibilities of the spirit. 
The same individual threw equal zeal in acquiring the 
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philosophy of the ancients or producing a masterpiece of 
his own, as zest in the enjoyment of wine and meat, love 
and luxury. To him all the elegancies of living appealed, 
and his home must be a perfect and complete setting for 
every sedentary mood and pursuit, not only those of the 
enclosed room, but also those of the open air, which in that 
climate are numerous. Hence the study of the garden 
for all that can be got out of it as a place where so many 
hours of life can be joyously passed. At the town house a 
loggia, a cortile, a walled space sufficient for a sculptured 
fountain amid orange trees and rose bushes. At the villa 
amid the hills, where the hottest weather is spent, a greater 
extent and a larger elaboration, with local and personal 
variety, but with strong family likeness. 

All alike,” says Miss Cartwright, “ were modelled on the plan of 
Pliny’s Tuscan Villa with a portico opening on the xysfus or terrace, walls 
bordered with clipped box or ilex hedges leading to grassy lawns adorned 
with fountains and marble seats. The view from the house or terrace was 
ilways a special feature Cypress and ilex avenues ‘made fine 
perspectives along the hil’side; the beauty of distant peaks and far blue 
plains was heightened by the overarching trees that framed the vista. Close 
to the house lay the giardino segre'o, well shut in by clipped hedges of ilex 
and laurel—a little garden with sunny walks for winter days ard a bosco 
to afford a retreat from the noonday sun.” 

Shade and water, indeed, were the leading desiderata. 

A wood was always planted near the home, and ilex groves ard tunnels 
of pleached and knotted trees afforded a soft twilight on blazing August 
days rhe p'easant sound of falling water and murmuring streams 
was indispensable to perfect enjoyment 
Then art and architecture called for ample recognition and 
Greek gods and heroes, fauns and naiads were seen at the end of every Alley, 
while giants and caryatides were introduced to support walls and porticots. 

Such are not gardeners’ gardens, but the gardens of 
men of taste and learning, and, rightly enough, Miss Cart- 
wright has soon done with the garden, but has much to relate 
of the men to whom it is a setting. It is how they fashioned 
and used these indispensable adjuncts to their lives that she 
describes with vivid touch. Here we have Titian preparing 
to entertain his friends at an al fresco meal, and 
while the tables were being carried out and supper laid we spent our time 
in looking at the admirab'e paintings which adorn the house, and in enjoying 
the rare beauty and delights of the garden, which lies on the sea-shore at 


lovely island of Murano and other 


the far end of Venice, looking towards the 
fair places 

But the guest who thus afterwards writes to a friend 
does not forget to add: 

The supper also was most excellent, rich in choice viands and rare wines. 

Then, again, we have Bembo, papal secretary and 
church pluralist, but also the poet and scholar who attracts 
all men of letters not only to his house in Padua, where he 
has placed his collections of paintings and sculpture, of gems 
and manuscripts, and has added terraces of orange and lemon 
trees, but likewise to his diletfevola viletta out in the country, 
where the visitors will not merely find pergolas and lawns, 
groves and running streams, but also the beautiful woman 
who has given three children to this prospective Cardinal. 

It is of life at the villa that for a period of years he con- 
stantly tells in those much prized letters which the recipients 
treasured carefully and which were published soon after his 
death in 1545. For its peace and beauty he readily casts 
off the dust of Roman pomp and intrigue which he knows 
so well and speaks of so openly. When his enemy is made 
Pope, the theory of Divine guidance in the election is thrust 
aside, and he exclaims : 

Cursed, a thousand times cursed be the blind goddess Fortune for her 
deplorable lack of judgment 
But when the hated Adrian IV is replaced by the friendly 
Clement VII he deserts the villa awhile to go and kiss his 
feet and obtain the promise of an addition to his already long 
list of benefices, to qualify for which he has taken deacon’s 
orders. But business once done and an illness got over, 
he quickly returns to “my blessed Viletta, from which 
Rome shall never tear me again.” 

None the less does he mourn over the “ corpse of our 
once beautiful Rome ’’ when the Teuton soldiery sack it in 
1527. Soon the danger is at his own door, and he exclaims- 
as how many are not exclaiming now ?—‘‘ Would to God 
that these vile Germans had stayed by their own stoves 
instead of coming here to vex us.” Fortunately they pass 
him by, and he can once more pick his strawberries, plant 
his trees and listen to a most “ delicious nightingale ” which 
fills his soul with rapture and “ the closer I stand and watch 
him the better he sings.’’ But his soul is comprehensive— 
voracious. There is no end to its capacity for absorbing 
new sensations and fresh experiences. ‘‘ The sweet repose 


of this delicious life ’’ is exchanged for Venice and the engross 
ing duties of State Histriographer and Keeper of the Nicene 
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Library, which he assiduously and brilliantly discharges for 
eight years. At last, when he is already seventy, comes 
the coveted Cardinal’s hat. He returns to Rome and dis- 
covers that: “ This air is milder than ours and suits me 
better.” Moreover, he turns over an entirely new leaf. 
The lovely Morosina had been a weakness excusable in a 
young deacon. But in a septuagenarian Cardinal priest! 
‘“ T shall learn to say Mass to-morrow. You see how great a 
change God has wrought in me.’ Nor, at the moment, 
was his tongue in his cheek. In universality of keen apprecia- 
tion, in infinite adaptability to new calls of his nature, Bembo 
was typical of the humanists of Italy’s great age. Not 
merely, like Habakkuk, were they capables de tout, but they 
had the ability and the energy to do all well. And thus it 
comes to pass that the gardens which they created and 
peopled—in which they are introduced to us by Miss Cart- 
wright greedily revelling and earnestly studying, gaily laugh- 
ing and sadly weeping, whispering love as they loll, discussing 
the humanities as they stroll—were gardens worthy of being 
the models which other nations followed, and in which it 
behoves us still to be concerned. The essence of their 
attractiveness, their intimate connection with choice moments 
in the lives of men of mind and deed, will be understood 
by all who read the book which has inspired these few 
reflections. H. Avray TIPPING. 


TWO BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Rada: A Belgian Christmas Eve, by Alfred Noyes. (Mcthucn 
Poems, by Maurice Maeterlinck. Done into English Verse by Bernard 
Miall. (Methuen.) 

MR. ALFRED NOYES possesses a fine lyrical gift, but frequenily yiclds 
to the temptation of prostituting it to topicality. His Rada is a very 
sensational little play. The scene is the house of a Belgian doctor who has 
been killed in its defence, and the main characters are 
her little daughter, Bettine, two German soldiers of the University type, 
who talk a great deal of Nietzsche and philosophy, or what Mr. Noyes thinks 
is Nietzsche and philosophy, a half-witted schoolmaster ard a band of wild, 
drunken German soldiers. If we add that the widow is driven to shut he rse If 
in the bedroom and first shoot her daughter and then herself, while as she dics 
the German ruffians are startled by the sound of British guns, it will b> un- 
necessary to say any more about the plot. It is too crude and cobvicus 
If the book has any redeeming point, it is to be found in the Dedication, which 


Rada, his widow, 


has one or two verses worthy of Mr. Noyes, such as these: 


“The towering Babels that we raised 
Where scoffing sophists brawl, 
The little Antichrists we praised- 

The night is on them all. 


The fool hath said The fool hath said 
And we, who deemed him wise, 

We, who believed that Thou wast dead, 
How should we seek Thine eyes ?” 


and in the wild song of Nanko. The Intercession at the end is only an echo 
of something Mr. Noyes has written before. 

A considerable allowance will be made for anything published by M 
Macterlinck at a time when he is busily engaged in his country’s defence, 
but it is no great service to his reputation to reproduce at this moment the 
poems he wrote in his ardent youth, when he came under the influence of the 
Svmbolist movement. The reader of the verse has to remember that they 
wcere all done according to the card; that is to say, the music or lilt of 
them is everything, the sense nothing. Even Mr. Bernard Miall, who docs 
the translation, has to say that: “If here and there—more particularly 
in the unrhymed pieces—the violent and intentional incongruities and anti 
theses secm startling and incomprehensible, and a little apt to tickle th 
risibility of the frivolous Anglo-Saxon, let us remember that to read a symlx lic 
poem literally is as foolish as to seek for a cipher in Shakespeare, or to set about 
interpreting a melody in terms of its notation, in the hope of spelling out a 
message.” M. Maeterlinck probably never was really decadent himself, 
but he foregathered with decadents and produced these poems in the fancy 
that he belonged to their school. What they are like may be judged from the 
following quotation, without any further description : 


‘TI mourn the lips of yesterday, 
Lips whose kisses are yet unborn, 
And the old desires outworn, 
Under sorrows hid away. 


Always rain on the far sky-line ; 
Always snow on the beaches gleams, 
While by the bolted gate of dreams 

Crouching wolves in the grasses whine. 


Into my listless soul I gaze : 
With clouded eyes I search the past, 
At all the long-spilt blood aghast 

Of lambs that died in wintry ways. 


Only the moon its mournful fires 
Enkindles, and a desolate light 
Falls where the autumn frosts are white 
Over my famishing desires.” 
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HELP FOR OFFICERS’ 
FAMILIES. 


OST of our readers are likely to be aware of the 

activities of a society called the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 

Families Association. When the “regular ”’ is called 

out on foreign service, and when the gallant voluntee 

quits home and a well paid post to take up arms at 

his country’s call, there is a moment, before the War Office 

or Admiralty has investigated their cases and awarded the 

money due, when those who are dependent on these brave fighters 

find themselves at a loss, perhaps penniless—just because the 

husband’s or son’s allotment money has not yet been paid, and 

it is in these and like circumstances that the Association steps 
in with loan or gift, as may be required. 

We do not wish to speak much of this society, excellent as 
it is, because it is so well known and, at present, tolerably 
furnished both with machinery and with money. But besides 
the wives and dependants of the privates and the “‘ non-coms,”’ 
there is a slightly different class whose need is really no less 
acute—namely the dependants of officers. It is bad enough for 
those of the regular Service. The call on their faith is a heavy one ; 
still, they go with a brave cheerfulness. Yet almost more ciucl 
is the lot of those who have felt it a duty to volunteer, to quit 
a safe and lucrative berth and to receive only a fraction of the 
pay which they were drawing at home, in order to take up a 
commission in one or other of the many corps which are open 
to them. 

They are of the class, generally speaking, of which more 
is expected, in the way of “ keeping up a position,”’ than of the 
dependants of the lower military or naval ranks; and, above 
all, anything that has ac all the savour of “the bread o/ 
charity ’’ is bound to be very bitter tothem. Perhaps the very 
first and best service to render them is to point out to 
chem most emphatically that any help afforded at the present 
moment is not any form of charity at all. It is simply a dcbi 
which absolutely must be paid. 

Tae Officers’ Fcmilies Fund was started by Lady Lansdowne 
and Lady Wolseley at the time of the Boer War. To-day on 
Lady Lansdowne’s Committee are the names of Lord Milner, the 
treasurer, General Sir Coleridge Grove and others 
that give a guaraniee of the solidity of the work 
done and the wise expenditure of ithe money. 
Through this committee a vast number of cases 
are receiving help. Perhaps it is a Reservist or 
other retired officer of Regulars who has gone to 
the Colonies. In his case help is given to bring 
back his family and, if possible, find them a home 
and means of support while he is fighting. In 
the instance of a widow losing her husband, the 
rule of the committee is to award a substantial 
sum at once, a sum which is adequate to relieve 
immediate financial distress. Some of the depen- 
dent mothers, who have not the same claim on 
a pension as the widows, find themselves in the 
hardest situation of.all when their breadwinne: 
is killed. 

In all these cases there is one most important 
point. It must be an immense comiort to those 
who are obliged to have resort to the Officers’ 
Families Fund that they may rely on their names 
and their circumstances being kept in con- 
fidential secrecy. 

The fund, collected in the first instance to 
meet cases of distress in the Army only, has now 


to be called on to relieve naval distress as well. | = 
At the daie of writing the committee has con- ~~, 





sidered, during the course of the present war 
and arising out of its losses, just over a thousand 
applications; it has assisted well over a 
hundred widows and a considerable number oi 


W. A. Rouch 


mothers who have lost their supporters. The accvunts are 
brought up to the end of the year, and show that during th. 
last five months of 1914 the committee disbursed {23,000 in 
grants, and that they open the new year with a good balance 
in hand. But the calls upon that balance are very heavy, 
growing as our Army grows, and as there is heavier fighting so 
there will be still heavier demands. 

Leaflets indicating its various energies can be obtained 
by application to the Hon. Secretary, Officers’ Familics Fund, 
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Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, and one of these leatlets 
names five different principal lines, other than pecuniary, in 
which help is being rendered. These are as follows: In the 
form of (a) Hospitality and Loan of Houses—the kindness 
people in different parts of the country has put many houses 
at the committee’s disposal for this purpose; (b) Medical 
Assistance; (c) Education—that is to say, that boys and girls 
recommended by the committce can receive education at one 
or another good school on “ special and almost nominal term 

(d) Clothing—both for women and children. (e) Busin 
Advice—this last is by no means the least useiul for ladies not 
trained to understand Icgal complications. 

The patroness of this excellent institution is Her Majesty 
the Queen, by whose direction some of the best articles sent in 
by her Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild are being contributed 
to the clothing branch 





THE HACKNEY SHOW 
AT ISLINGTON. 


ROM the standpoint of the man who makes no pro- 
fession of great knowledge of horses there can be 
no question that the third of the great light horse 
shows at Islington—that ot the Hackney Society 
was the most attractive this year. Though it 

cannot be said that the show of 1915 compared favourably 
either in number of entries or in attendance with those of 
recent years, it was none the less a highly creditable and 
interesting fixture in the circumstances. Those pessimists 
who predicted failure have found themselves in the wrong, 
and perhaps are glad. Though the various classes, as was 
to be expected, were not as large as usual, they were strong 
and instructive. Even if foreign trade has lapsed temporarily, 
it would have been a mistake to interfere with the continuity 
of the shows. The Islington fixture of 1915 of the premier 
harness horses will live long in memory by reason of its con- 
trast, and it is to be hoped will be the last held under similar 
abnormal conditions. 

Though many famous horses were exhibited, a number 
of newcomers were brought out, and of them more will be 





Copyright 


TERRINGTON MODISH, CHAMPION MARE AT THE HACKNEY SHOW. 


heard later. The President-elect, Sir Howard Frank, suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the mare championship with Terrington 
Modish, whose beautiful conformation and balance put her 
in front of Cudham Margorie. Adbolton Kingmaker and 
Hopwood King respectively took premier awards in the young 
and old stallion classes, while the former carried off the 
challenge trophy. The gold medal for the best pony stallion 
went to Fusee, and for the best pony mare to Tissington 
Holden. The harness champions were Adbolion Black 
Prince and Tissington Bauble. 
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By S. F. Edge. 


N view of the considerable interest apparently roused 
among readers of COUNTRY LIFE through my letters 
with regard to the profits arising from the breeding 

both for the porker and bacon trade, of 

Large Black pigs, the Editor asked me to show on 
paper some of my experiences. In the first place, when I 
took an interest in the keeping of pigs I had no experience 
whatsoever ; but I watched the methods of those agricul- 
turists who worked for me, and who claimed to be exceed- 
ingly skilful and experienced, and it appeared to me that if 
their methods were correct, then every habit I had learned 
through my business experience was bad, and quite unsuited 
to apply to farming. I could not, however, rest satisfied 
with this position of affairs, and it resulted in my becoming 
keen to see whether straightforward business principles could 
not be applied to rearing pigs. 

The first step obviously was to find out which class 
of pig was likely to be most profitable, as I found from 
enquiry one person said cross-bred pigs were best, others 
said Middle Whites, some Large Whites, others Large Blacks, 
and soon. I therefore bought a certain number of practically 
all the different well known breeds, and also tried cross-breeds. 
The result of this experience caused me to take to the Large 


and selling 


Black pig as having the 
greatest number of all-round 


merits, and being particularly 
suitable for export to hot 
countries, where it appeared 
to stand the heat much bet- 
ter than the white pigs, as 
I found from experience in 
South Africa. This was the 
final point that caused me 
to take the Large Black pig 


as my ideal for the pig 
breeder. 

The results have cer- 
tainly justified the choice, 


and it interested me to see 
that public appreciation was 
working the same way, as 
the following results of the 
Royal Agricultural Society's 
auction sale of pigs at Bristol’s 
last show prove: (1) There 
were almost twice as many 
Large Black boars sold than 
the maximum sold of any other 
breed, and six times as many 
as the minimum of any one 


breed. (2) The highest price 
obtained at the auction sale THE 
for a Large Black boar 


was 35 guineas. The winning boar in Class 342, for Large 
Black boars, farrowed 1912, outside the auction, fetched £50. 
The highest price for a boar of any other breed was I9 guineas. 
(3) The highest price for Large Black sows was 42 guineas. 
Che highest price for a sow of any other breed was 30 guineas. 
Then, again, at the great Smithfield Show at the Agricultural 
Hall last December, the champion pig under twelve months, 
beating every other breed of Black pig, was a Large Black 
weighing 5cwt. qr. 25lb., and only ten months two weeks 
and five days old. 

My first effort at pig keeping was under the supervision 
of a general farm bailiff I then had, who had built for me 
his idea of the best form of pigsty, a brick building facing 
east, with windows all down the west side, the doors from 
the sties facing east opening into a covered yard. A few 
months’ trial of this convinced me that such a method of 
housing pigs could not succeed, as the sunshine was reduced to 
a minimum ; also I observed that the sows would go to sleep 
on the manure in the covered yard, with the result that the 
portion of their bodies in contact with the manure was heated 
and then exposed to the air very many degrees colder. This, 
in winter time, quickly led to colds and stiffness. I also 
found considerable difficulties in rearing the January born 
little pigs, despite the fact that, situated as we are, facing 
south on the south side of the hill, we get all the sun that is 
going, andsometimes, in January and February it is surprisingly 
warm. So I took the solid roof off the covered yard, placed 
it so that its length faced south-east, and covered the whole 


INTERIOR OF 


of this side in with glass, made a covered feeding passage 
on the north side, and built a number of sleeping pens this 
side, so that I then had a large covered building with one 
side and one end almost entirely glass, with big glass windows 
in the roof. The result has been that during January, 
February and March the little pigs, as soon as weaned, go 
into ‘‘ Sunshine Palace,’”’ as we call this building, and it is 
wonderful to see the rapid effect of bright light and sunny 
warmth on their growth and activity. 

Ample ventilation is provided, the top at either end hav- 
ing open slots, so that a continuous current of air is ensured 
without down draught. The photograph gives an idea of 


the general interior arrangements of this building. I find 
it essential for rapid and healthy growth that, when 


feeding, greedy or bullying pigs must not be allowed in 
with the others, as they upset and disturb them, and keep 
back their proper growth in a most extraordinary manner. 
If they are watched by regular weighing, this trouble is well 
worth while for good pigs. 

As the weather improves, the little pigs are sent out for 
a longer time each day until the whole of the day is passed 
in the fields or woods, unless continuous rain is falling. By 
May, however, all January pigs are ready to take up their 





*SUNSHINE PALACE.”’ 
permanent quarters in the woods, and so on all through the 
summer. At twelve weeks old at latest they go out per- 
manently to live the open-air life of the woods, with wooden 
shelters for sleeping in if the weather is bad. In the really 
hot weather, however, by choice they sleep in the open. 
The pigs which are not for some reason good enough for 
breeding or sale as pedigree stock, if destined for the London 
porker trade, have only a week or two of this Arcadian life. 
Those destined for bacon live there for six weeks, and then each 
type, according to their destiny, come back to the fattening 
and rapid growth pens to fulfil their allotted purpose with 
the greatest rapidity and profit. They have their allotted 
daily periods of exercise and regular weekly weighing, so 
that it may be seen if they are putting on the necessary 
number of pounds’ weight each week in correct ratio to the 
food fed to them, which is also weighed and valued, so that 
one knows exactly the cost per pound of live weight of every 
pound each pig has put on. If this is not satisfactory, as 
in individuals it is not, from time to time investigation is 
made and the cause and remedy found. Great reliance is 
placed on green food, both roots, lucerne, vetches, etc., 
being largely fed, with a consequent saving in cost of the 
meal bill and a great improvement in the health of the pig 
and consequent benefit in the flavour of the bacon or pork. 
The taste of clean-fed, clean-housed and really healthy 
bacon or pork wants to be tried to be appreciated. 

Now to return to the Arcadian life of the breeding pigs. 
Large and small are accommodated in sleeping quarters in 
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houses such as are shown in the photograph. This particular 
picture shows a boar in his run, which is 50yds. by 25yds., 
affording ample exercise and green food. All runs have 
ponds dug in them, so that a mud bath may be enjoyed 
in hot weather. The houses are 8ft. by 8ft., bolted together 
so that they may be easily taken to pieces for moving or 
storage. They stand on a few loose bricks, have removable 
oak batten bottoms, and a 
deep trench is dug all round 
so that the centre keeps dry. 
Another photograph (not 
reproduced) shows two more 
houses in a large wood of 
some eighty acres, the whole 
of which I have now wired 
in and given up to the pigs. 
It is divided into three sec- 
tions, one of twenty acres, 
with good grass meadows in- 
cluded, where the young pigs 


go first at twelve weeks 
old. The next encloses some 
thirty acres, with good 
pasture included, to which 


the breeding sows go after 
their pigs are weaned, and 
in the remaining portion 
various sows and young gilts 
run in all the different divi- 
sions, and are well supplied 
with good sized ponds for 
summer bathing, which are 
much appreciated in the hot 
weather, and deep trenches 
are made under the thick 
undergrowth, where they 
get the benefit of moist, 
earth in entire shade 
in the hottest days. In really warm weather they sleep 
out, and do not use their houses. It is curious to notice 
how soon different sets of pigs chum up and sleep in the same 
house. 

For feeding I have a number of small wire enclosures with 
hard bottoms, some to hold two sows and others six to a 
dozen smaller pigs, as even here it is necessary to separate 
them at feeding time, if justice is to be done to all. Moreover, 
I found it impossible to count one or two hundred pigs all 
running together, but with a number of small feeding-pens 
they can all be checked over at every feeding time, each 
pig looked at carefully, their appetites watched and, if shy 
at feeding, the cause found 
out and removed. They are 
called to meals by a bugle, 
and in a day a strange pig 
learns from the others what 
the sound means. 

No matter how empty 
the woods may look, the 
bugle call brings it to life, 
and lively it looks with some 
hundred of pigs, large and 
small, all galloping towards 
a definite section. They be- 
come wonderfully active and 


Cot | 


strong, living in this way, 
and now that I have satis- 


fied myself that they will 
live wild like this through a 
bad winter, many more will 
do so this winter, with the 
result that when one 
pigs away they, always do 
well, no matter how they 
have to rough it. It is quite 
sad to see stiff pigs, caused 
by living in sties all the 
time, after seeing the life, 
agility and splendid shape 
of those living in the wood. 
The last picture shows one of the small paddocks where the 
sows that are suckling young ones go when the weather 
is suitable. Open air life and sunshine are two great 
essentials that I strive for, and I am certain the effect will 
be clearly shown in the future generations. 

The next question that must be asked is: Will this 
trouble and large amount of land used pay? The answer 


sends 


SOW AND 
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is, I have proved pigs will pay, and pay well, even merely 
buying in ordinary cross-bred pigs at eight or nine weeks old 
and then growing them into porkers for the London trade 
from October to March; at other times growing them big 
enough for bacon. I am using up woodlands useless fot 
anything else except growing trees, which the pigs do not 
interfere with. They would, I think, destroy the pheasants’ 





A BOAR IN HIS RUN. 
placed under 


nests, so these must be found and the eggs 
otherwise useless 


hens, but this is the only loss by using 
woodlands. 

There must be many of your readers who have woods 
like mine, and to those I suggest a trial on my lines 
have pure bred pigs, get to understand the points and then 
breed to these points, and pleasure and profit will come 
together from producing really healthy pigs, so different to 
the ordinary conception of a pig. I am always pleased to 
throw my place open to any interested visitors, and any 
experience I have gained is fully at their disposal. I feel 
it is the duty of all those with more or less useless land to 





THEIR FINE-WEATHER PADDOCK, 
produce pigs and thus find employment and work for manv 
through our countryside. 

The land is immensely improved by the pigs, and with 
a greater appreciation of the possibilities, much may be 
clone to prevent the hundreds of thousands of pounds going 
out of this country to foreign ones for their bacon, as is the 
case at present 
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THE HALF-BRED SIRE. 


Another instalment of the letters received is printed below 
Further communications will be published next week.—Ep.}) 


FROM MR. RUPERT GWYNNE, M.P. 


Hope Brooke, 
been taken up by so many well known breeders and judges, has been in- 


Sir rhe correspondence which was started by Mr and has 
structive trom many points of view, but it has been chiefly interesting as 
illustrating how impossible it is to lay down any hard-and-fast rule as regards 
hunter While one holds that to 


introduce a strain of cart-horse either through the dam or sire is a faval error, 


breeding breeder of wide experience 
others not only contend, but are able to prove from personal experience 
that some of their best hunters have had cart blood in them 


BLOOD MARE AND HEAVY HORSE UNSATISFACTORY 
For many years my father tried experiments in hunter breeding, introducing 
<art blood, sometimes through the mare and sometimes through the sire, 
in order to get more weight, and our experience was that the cross of 
thoroughbred mare and heavy horse was unsatisfactory, while that of the 
thoroughbred sire and light cart-mare was, in many instances, most successful. 
Not only did we breed many excellent heavyweight hunters in this way 
(the first cross), but in several cases they proved themselves sufficiently 
good stayers to win point-to-point races against horses without this stain 
in their blood 

I agree with Mr. Hope Brooke that hunters should, if possible, be bred 
to type, but I fear even then the result will be uncertain and disappointment 


frequent RUPERT GWYNNE 


FROM DR. J. 


Sirk,—I have read Mr. Hop 


A. BENSON. 


Brooke's letter on hunter breeding with great 
interest, and consider that his practical exp-rience and successful experi 
always held that the 
first importance, but the best mares did not produce anything like so good 


ments are worth following up. I have mare was of 


an animal as themselves when put to thoroughbred or hunter sires, and the 


large majority of the produce were weeds The hunter sire is no better 
than the King’s Premium stallion, because the Hunter's Society insist too 
much on blood 


SUITABLI 
Blood sires are 
fo 


SIRES WANTED FOR’ BLOOD 


MARES 
all right for strong marcs, but we have not the suitable s.re 


the blood mare, and for that reason the 


biood mare is not used enough 
for breeding hunters I have known very good hunters out of blood marcs 
by Cleveland Bay stallions, but they are not the right shape about the shoulders. 
Battle Axe has left some good stock out of blood mares. 
hey took after his dam, a Fitzroy mare, and the best I ever rode to hounds 
If I bred again, I would follow Mr. Hope Brooke and breed for the hunting 
field, and not for Islington When I see a good hunter I ask, “* What is he 
out of ?" before “ What is he by ?”"—J. A 


My owa hunter sir¢ 


BENSON 


FROM MR. CHARLES KENYON. 


Sik,—In my opinion, half-bred sires in breeding animals of any description, 


be they horses, cattle or sheep, are potson. I would never use one on any 


avoided. Th 


* is a delusion when you treat of an animal 


avoided, and in England it always can be 
“ Like begets like 
pedigree the breeder can know little or nothing 


account, could it b 
old axiom of 


of whos 


EXPERIENCES FROM ARGENTINA 


As all my 
diffident in 


working life was spent in the Argentine, I am _ rather 


expressing an opinion on breeding in England, of which 


| have no real experience at all; but during forty years’ experience in 


breeding large numbers of horses abroad, I naturally came to certain 


conclusions, and the principal one was never, if I could help it, to use 


other than a pure blooded pedigree sire on stock of any sort. Having 


some 400 to 500 brood mares, I was obliged, from motives of economy, to 


use some seven-cighth and three-quarter bred sires, and as I never pretended 


to breed anything better than a general utility horse for sale in the locality. 
I was satisfied to use my pure blooded sires on the pick of the mares, and from 
their progeny select sires for the remainder. I used thoroughbred racing 
blood and Clydesdales as my pure stallions, and having an abundance of 
cheap material to experiment with, I tried many experiments in mating 
The result was, as I say above, I would never use a half-bred sire if I could 
avoid it 

My most doubt, for th 


to put a quarter-bred Clydesdale mare to 


successful experiments were, without 
general utility animal I aimed at, 
a thoroughbred racing stallion; that cross produced an animal that would 
be useful for troops or light saddl 
could carry a fair weight. Th 


any of the other English cart breeds 


or cart work, could gallop or trot and 
Clydesdale is a very different animal from 
I would never think of using Shire or 
Suffolk, even remotely, 
work rh 


to produce an animal intended for fast and trying 


thoroughbred stallions I had were not expensive ones, having 
been sold, as a rule, as hopelessly slow for racing, nor were they up to even 
moderate King’s Premium form, much less were there any “ King’s Court 


ship sorts among them ; but they were well bred and got good stuff 


HORSES 


When I returned to England I was much struck with the horses running in 


the "buses at that time, and remember thinking how much I should like to try 
I was told at the 


time that large numbers of those "bus horses were imported from Canada, 


a cross between a thoroughbred and one of those mares. 


I wonder what 
appears to me, as a mere onlooker at English breeding, 


had much Clydesdale blood in their veins 
ofthem? It 


and, I presum 
becam 


that the 
such as I remember the late Sir Watkin Wynn using in my young days, a 


apparent aim of everyone here is to produce a great weight-carrier, 


very valuable animal if produced ; but surely, the more practical aim would 
be to produce a well bred horse up to r4st., an animal of much more general 
demand than his mighty brother. 
horse breeding should study a Trakennen pedigree (rather difficult at present). 
I have often done so, and have admired much the way in which English 
thoroughbred blood has been woven into the breed, and has, in my opinion, 


Anyone interested in the subject of light 


produced such wonderful results. 1 fear, however, to try to really resuscitate 
light horse breeding to any extent among the tenant farmers is kicking a very 
As the old farmers die off, the young ones seem to think less 


and less of horses, and more every day of their motors and motor-cycles, 


dead horse. 


and certainly scout the idea of breeding horses with the object of selling 
at four years old to Government for £35 or £40. Even an occasional colt, 
which may turn out to be worth double or treble the money for a hunter, 
will not charm them to try the experiment. I think that in the near 
future the Army will have to depend on Canada for remounts.—CHARLes 
R. Kenyon. 


FROM MR. J. B. ROBERTSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


Sir,—The idea of establishing 
carrying hunter type is by no means new, and from time to time various 
suggestions have been offered as a means to this end. Of all the schemes 
advanced, perhaps the most chimerical is based on the disproved and dis- 


a true breeding race of horses of weight 


eredited theory that either ability to carry weight, robustness of constitution 
or physical endurance are attributes associated with the Shire, the Clydes- 
dale, the Suffolk Punch or other 


species. 


varieties of the coarse, heavy equine 


BIG EXPERIENCE AND DEFINITE CONCLUSION. 

Since the outbreak of the war it has fallen to my lot to have the care and 
management of some thousands of horses which have passed through one 
of the remount depots. Some of these animals have been heavy Shires and 
Clydesdales. A second variety have been horses for the Army Service Corps, 
technically known as “light draught 2," but more commonly as vanners. 
The third class consists of gunners, which, as regards the British section, for 
the most part have a strong infusion of cart-horse combined with hackney 
or a distant cross of the thoroughbred. Officers’ chargers, troopers and cobs 
make up the catalogue. Not one but many trials, under varying conditions, 
have shown that as regards ability to carry weight and stay the heavy draught 
horse is easily last, and that the more closely the horse approximates to the 
thoroughbred the more highly are those faculties developed. My experience 
of the results of crossing heavy breeds of the thoroughbred is very far from 
supporting the theory that the thoroughbred mare is more likely to conserve 
or fix in ensuing generations the racial characters of her species than th 
thoroughbred sire. And if this be true of racial characters—which it un- 
doubtedly is—what shall be said of individual ones? Those who have 
followed the matter pretty closely know full well that anatomical peculiarities, 
temperament, coat and eye colour and hereditary physiological attributes 
and defects and so forth, are transmitted absolutely independent of sex, 
saving, of course, special sexual and secondary sexual characters. In these 
circumstances it is difficult to gather that the empirical notion of using cart- 
horse sires on thoroughbred mares does anything to solve the difficulty of 
breeding weight carrying hunters. Some very bad horses have been bred 
n this way, quite as bad, or even worse than anything that has arisen from 


the reciprocal cross. 


RISKS OF BREEDING FROM OLD FAVOURITES. 

I notice one of your correspondents draws a doleful picture of the difficulties 
and disappointments attending the stud career of the favourite hunter mare. 
Here I would point out that the lack of size in her offspring is very largely 
due to her having been put to the stud late in life. Statistical evidence 
proves without a shadow of doubt that on the average the breeding properties 
ot the mare are on the decline after her twelfth year. This rule applies with 
greater force to mares which commence stud duties late in life than to those 
which breed their first foal in their fourth, fifth or sixth year. 


of mares which are trained or hunted for many seasons many important 


In the case 


sexual functions, having a far-reaching consequence on the nutrition of the 
foetus and the foal after birth, are suspended, and these suspensions, if too 
It follows, then, that 
of the disappointments in hunter breeding arise 


long continued, result in permanent loss of function. 
quite a large percentage 
from failure to observe the golden rule that mares should be put to the stud 
fairly early in life, or, in other words, before they have had an opportunity 
id hunters.—J. B 


of entering in the category of favourite ROBERTSON 


FROM A FIELD OFFICER. 


Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. Hope Brooke's letter, as his scheme is 
late Duke of 
Beaufort for the breeding of weight carrving hunters, and which I wished to 


try myself, only I could not obtain the necessary land. 


one which I remember being advocated some vears ago by th 


People are slowly 
beginning to realise that in all breeding the mother counts as much, if not 
than the father; she 


more, nourishes the offspring But the old idea 


that any wretched mar hard among 


our tarmerfs. 


past work does to breed from dics 
AN EASTERN BELIEF. 
In the wise old “* East,” when parents wish to marry their sons, they inquire 
what the brothers of prospective brides are like, as they say boys generally 
resemble in character their mothers’ brothers. Look round your acquaint- 
ances and see how true this often is.—C. 
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FROM MR. WAILES-FAIRBAIRN. 


SIR,- Though I have never bred horses by a cart-horse stallion out of a 
horoughbred mare, I have ridden one or two bred, I think, that way, and 
hough they could jump a high place, they could not spread themselves over 
1 wide place and they could not stay, and therefore I do not see the use ot 
hem. A blood mare covered by a Yorkshire coach-horse would be a better 
ross. As to cart-horse sires on thoroughbred mares, I think you could 
reed artillery horses that way, or, better still for this purpose, put a shire 
nare to a Yorkshire coach-horse, and put a filly the result of that cross to 
1 Cleveland bay. I can show one bred this way (I am go‘ng to put this filly 
o Zoowar, the Arab). 
DON’T BREED REMOUNTS 

| have had no actual experience of breeding in Mr. Hope Brooke's way, 
ut I do not think you would breed hunters. I wish you would also try 
» persuade people to give up the idea of breeding cavalry horses, which 
veans aiming at breeding a {40 horse. Let the expression “ breeding re 
nounts” be done away with; it is letting the whole thing down Let 
vople aim at breeding the 14st. and 15st. horse with quality and they 


vill get plenty of remounts.—W. F. WaILes-FarrRBarrRn. 


FROM A SPORTING PARSON. 


sin,—As illustrating possibilities in horse breeding, I venture to send you 
. photogreph of a horse that has done twelve seasons’ hunting, and is now 
This horse won two point-to-points some years ago 

He also did three 


yund and fit as ever 
ne in the Swindon Vale, the other in the West Country 





A HUNTER 


WITH HACKNEY BLOOD. 

seasons with yeomanry He jumped a well known regulation steeplechase 
course, has completely founded several hunts, won trial of hunters, was 
reserve in weight carriers three seasons ago at a certain well known trial of 
hunters where both performance and looks are considered At this show 
the judge said he would have put him first but for his age and the lumps and 
There were a number of good hor 


bumps about him es from different parts 


of England behind him 


\ HACKNEY 


Now, how was he bred ? 


BRED HUNTER 

Strange to say, by a coarse hackney, but one that 
was deep through, not with a body like a copper tub« His dam was a carriage 
mare, not far from thoroughbred. I call to mind two good all-round horses 
by a hackney sire from a breedy dam that did a lot of hunting, one in th 
Midlands, the other in the West Country. They were full brothers, on 
much coarser than the other; not racehorses, but good hard mounts for a 


We all like 


a good thoroughbred horse better than anything, but the general experience 


long day in a provincial country, and very good over timber 


seems to be that there is much difficulty in breeding horses up to weight by 
blood sires and the smaller blood mares. May not a cross with a hackney 
sire of the right sort and these mares produce useful, all-round animals ? 
I venture to think that what old Mr. John Lawrence—Master of the 
* Mind 


to get the right blood in the dam, and the size and stamina in the sire.’ He 


Llangibby—used to say dbout hound breeding has a good deal in it 


used to breed from keen little Welsh bitches and a strong English doghound 


ReEcTOR 

FROM OUR RACING CORRESPONDENT. 
Su I have no belief whatever in a “ half-bred sire,” and am in whiole- 
hearted agreement with Captain F. Forester when he says: “ The principl 


of breeding from half-breds) is wrong, and whatever the failures may b 
when breeding from thoroughbred sires, there will be many more when using 
half-breds.”” What. indeed, can be the object of a half-bred sire 
strong, weight carrying stock ? A very desirable objcct it is, but are there 
not thoroughbred horses at least as big of bone and as powerful as any 


half-bred sire that a hunter breeder would look at, and would it not be prefer 


able to use them instead of the half-bred animal 
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Surely the pr 


\ DOUBLI 


oduce resulting from th 


CHANCE (¢ 
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REVERSION 


mating 


of 


half-bred 
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half-bred mare must be more of an unknown quantity—more liable to b 
a misfit—than if the sire were thoroughbred, if only for the reason that 
when both sire and dam are half-bred there is a double chan of a 
reversion to some o itsice type 
If a breed of horses breeding true to hunt.r type can b>» established 
it will only be by long continued and care!ully carried out breeding from 
those strains of thoroughbred blood of which bone, si and power are di 
tinguishing and almost permanent characteristics. Such strains there at 
but they are used by the majority of breeders of racehorses rather f 
purposes of “ correction” than of development.” Were these strai 
bred ¢o, I see no reason for supposing that in time we should not arrive a 
a breed which could be reckoned upon with reasonable certainty to reproduc 
its own qualities of size, bone and power Put it another way If vou 
are to establish the half-bred sire, you have first to climinat« if elimination 
be possible—the undesirable elements in his blood—cart-horse clement 
for mstance 
VANISHING CHARACTERISTICS 
That done, the process of development and “ fixing” becomes nec ry 
and here another point arises—the undesirable elements having been bred 
out, how are we to know that with their disappearance the characteristic 
size and bone—which we wish to retain will not vanish too With th 
big boned, powerful thoroughbred it is otherwise, because, since we are 
able to trace “ bone and power” in certain families for a period of a clear 
two hundred years, we start, in our attempt to fix a hunter type of horse 
with those desirable characteristics as fixed quantitic 
DEVELOPING THE THOROUGHBRED 
It is, moreover, noticeable that where they do exist, these qualitic 
bone and power—in the thoroughbred horse are very assertive, very per 
sistent, and therefore, it will be inferred, easy to fix and capable of vet 
further development Phere is, indeed, to my mind, no knowing to what 
pitch the bone and power of the thoroughbred horse might not be developed 
Nor am I by any means satisfied that the av rage person recognises t] 
weight carrving capabiliti s of the thoroughbred horse \ great man 
people only know the thoroughbred as they see him on a racecourse, withou 
an ounce of superfluous flesh on him; but even so, a careful examination 
not infrequently reveals power, muscle and bone unsuspected by the casual 
observer There is, morcover, this about the thoroughbred, that all | 
locomotive mechanism—bon muscle, joint ndon mad = sine 
nfinitely better quality than those of the half-bred Inch for inch, tl 
bone of the thoroughbeed horse is worth much more than that of th ul 
horse, for instance rhe on that of tl horoughbred—is firm ira 
and dense in structure, t oft and porou 
CONFORMATION AND WEIGHT CARRYING POWERS 
The size of the bone of a hor a saddl " in particular, is, morcove 
far from being a true indication of his weight carrying capacity It 
for instance, be frequently found that extra big bon non bon 
accompany a heavy or faulty shoulder, while beautifully placed should 
are supported by relatively light canon bon the explanation being, [ am 
inclined to think, that to counteract or to tal up th hock of the mi pla ed 
shoulder, Nature provides extra substantial support Be that as it may 
can anvone doubt that there ave been, and are, clean thoroughbred horse 
capable of carrying any weight in re n Seorcs of thoroughbred hot 
there are, indeed, up to any weight whi ught ever to be put into a saddl 
Strains of “ thoroughbred " blood there at is I ha ilrcady said, of whic 
distinguishing characteristics have always boon bor ze and pow Whi 
then, think of reverting to tl halt-bred sit Po ce mu rely 
b to put the clock back TRENT 
FROM MR. W. A. HARFORD. 
Sit Although I am a staunch advocate of t horoughbred (on b 
ides) to ride mysclf, I think Mr. Hope Brooke’s letter far tl ound I 
have read on the half bred sire question I have for years the ht the m 
likely way to breed a weight carrier to gailop is from a thoroughbred mare 
ind an «ac¢ short-legged, short-backcd cart-l with courage W \ 
HARFORD 
FROM MR. G. G. CARTER. 
Sik In Cumberland an active Clydesdale sire is sometimes n 
lL ght blood mare, and farmers who have tried both the thoro:gh red a 
the cart-horse assert that, on the average and with a number of foals, th 
heavy stallion pays best The voung stock can be worked on 
from the age of two and a half vears and ll well, the gelding is vanner 
the fillies as heavy weight hunters In the large stud of a j master I kn 
the most useful, hardest and most profitabl «is a plain animal, fit tor 
either cart or convevance, the result of the alliance of a small Clvdesdal 
stallion with an Irish hunter mart But personally I am against tl ul 
illov in the hunter I believe the half-bred sire would fill a long-felt wan 
in England, but he ild tl rf Le I 
have been 16st. Leices his nd t al 
n the hunting ld 
YOUNG STOCK SHOULD WORK 
Most peo] le WET k he Ww fundamental tac that m " t | 
if we wish to revive light horse breeding in Great Britain Th ire 
Phat farmers are not likely to return to lig hot breedin nile th in 
stock are sufficiently big and stron » work « the land, so that tl 
be no loss from misfits 2 Phat th Arm require two horse for 
artillery and transport tor one tor the vali Now the heavy weight | 
is the general utilitv horse par excellen H tl it ri 
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horse world, a maximum combination of speed and strength. In addition 


to his value for the purpose of sport, he is the best gun horse, the best "bus 
horse, the best horse in the plough, outfooting and outworking the ponderous 
Shire I know a veteran of the hunting field who now helps a large stud 


if Clydesdales on a Cumberland farm. He can do, at a moderate estimate, 


) per cent. more work than his hairy heeled comrades, and appears to be 
quite as strong and much more enduring. 
THE 16-ST. RACEHORSE 
Mr Allison, than whom none can write with more authority on the 


No doubt they 
Unfortunately, 


racehorse, says that thoroughbreds can be bred up to r6st 
could by the expenditure of money, directed by judgment 
Turf, for, like heavy prize fighters, 


Melbourne and Stockwell, Minting 


b g, heavy horses are not wanted on the 


thev are, as a rule, on the slow side 
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Lord Glasgow's 
What has to be 
thoroughbred from a 12st. dam mav 


and Pretty Polly, are the exceptions that prove the rule. 
big horses won little, but made admirable hunter sires. 
remembered, however, is that a rést 
get some weedy fillies. 

THE VALUE OF 
Phipps Hornby might 
of the Aberdeenshire breeder who got bone and size by a régime of no oats, 


RUNNING 


furnish 


WATER. 


Captain more particulars of the system 


good pasture and a running stream. The pasturage question is only begin- 
ning to receive the attention it deserves, but this hint of the value of running 
water is new to me. The late William Day, the well known trainer, advised 
rain water for bloodstock. Many breeders believe that oats give size and 
substance, but I have heard Shetland fanciers argue that corn feeding was 
G.G 


useful in keeping down the size of their dwarfs CARTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIcl 


Lirt 


BARLEY 


To THI 


STRAW AND 


Eprror or ‘* COUNTRY 


Sir,—One would expect that barley straw, being mor succulent, with a 
higher percentage of moisture than wheat straw, would prove a better harbour 
for all kinds of vermin Moulds and fungi flourish on barley straw, and the 
disease actinomycosis has been traced to the vegetable parasite actinomyces 


growing on barley ALEXANDER FRANCIS 


To tHe Eptror OF Country Lit 


Sir,—lI know 


opposed to wheat straw, as 


certainly nothing specific with regard to barley straw, as 


a home for Pediculus vestementi; im tact, on 
general grounds, I should have thought the open straw gave the m” more 
opportunity for retreat 
down tightly, is more likely 


On the other hand, barley straw, when pressed 
to be warmer, and if moist would immediately 
ferment, owing to the presence of certain micro-organisms which are always 
present in the straw. This would tend, of course, to hatch out the eggs of 


the Pediculi, and there may be a modicum of truth in the observation due to 


this peculiar fact. I have, however, no practical experience, thank God! 
KENNETH GOADBY 

fo true Eprror or * Country Lirt! 
Sir,—The question of the connection between barley straw and lice has 


never been brought to my notice, and I have never had an opportunity of 
forming any opinion as to their connection, because of the infrequency with 
Barley 

of the 


which its consumption gives rise to digestive derangement and colic (it being 


which barley straw is used for bedding horses straw is seldom 


used for this purpose for two reasons—(1) because frequency with 
impossible to prevent some horses from eating a straw bed), and (2) because 
of the liability of the 
it could be 


more frequently than did horses on other straws, one might find a possible 


awns of the straw getting into the horse's eyes. If 


proved that horses bedded with barley straw suffered from lice 
solution in the fact that barley straw, as Mr. Shipley points out, is apt to 


give rise to more dust, because it is on a dusty, dirty or ungroomed coat that 


lice find the most suitable breeding ground |. L. Cormack 
THE CLERGY AS COMBATANTS 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lit 
Sik,—A propos of the controversy in the Times of February 22nd under the 


above heading, the following extracts from the diary of the Rev 
Rector of 


John Longe, 
Coddenham-cum-Crowfield and Henley, in Suffolk, during the 
may be of interest : 
“ March 7th, 17098 Fast day 
at Coddenham and Crowfield 
“* March 12th.—Went 


Government and the People were 


Napoleon scare, 
doubtless Ash-wednesday Preached 


round the Parish to collect subscriptions to 
us liberal as could be expected in these 
dear times. 

“April 17th Attended the 


Roberts preached an excellent sermon, and the Archdeacon signified to us 


General (Archdeacon’s visitation). Mr. 
the Bishop's approbation of the Clergy taking up arms. 
“ April Attended a meeting at 
cavalry to be commanded by Ch. Maitland Barclay, Esq. 
** June 18th.—I married Miss Bedwell to Mr 
afterwards spent the morning with the Ipswich Troop of Light Horse in which 


22nd Ipswich to raise a troop of 


Knights at Henley, and 
I am enrolled.” 

All that summer his notebook records that he attended at the parade of the 
troop every Monday, which was apparently exercised each time in tke park 
of some country gentleman in the neighbourhood Among them he mentions 
Bramford, Brook's Hall, 


LONGI 


June 18th; 
August 2oth I. G 


August 13th; and The Roundwood, 
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To THE 


AND 


EDITOR OF 


WOUNDED 


LiFt 


SOLDIERS 
* COUNTRY 
Sir,—lI think you will like 
like to know, what 
wounded 


to know, and I feel sure that your readers will 
a boon Country Lire has been to the numerous brave 
soldiers returned from the front. For before this 
dreadful war it was my custom to send my back copies to distant friends, 


many years 


who highly appreciated them ; but when the wounded soldiers arrived here, I 


took the copies, five or six at a time, to the different hospitals, and was assured 


by the matrons and nurses that they would be gratefully received and enjoyed 


by the patients, as well as by the nurses who are working so diligently and 


well to relieve suffering. 
body. I have found, also, how pleased the Belgian wounded have been t 
receive the daily news in their own language, which also puts them in com- 
munication with their lost friends. The matron to!d me that it was the most 
appreciated present they had received. I feel sure that many of your 
readers would like to help to relieve the monotony and anguish of the wounded 
soldiers by sending spare numbers of your instructive and artistic paper.— 
Tuomas SHEPHEARD, Kingsley, Bourn moth. 

This is one of many letters we h ve hd saying how much Country 
Lire is appreciated by soldie’s recovering from thir wounds, and we 
hope our readers will continue the exc llent practice of despatching their 
numbers when they have finish«d with them.—Ep 


The occupied mind is a great solace to the wounded 


LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN. 
To tne Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Str,—The English inscription on the Old Westminsters’ column is very 


good, but Latin seems to lend itself espec ially to telling bre vity. On the 
South African memorial obelisk at Haileybury College are two inscriptions 
composed by Dr. Montagu Butler, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the second in pretty elegiac 

HAILEYBURIENSIBUS IN AFRICA PRO PATRIA MORTUIS 


HAILEYBURIA FILIORUM MEMOR 


and 
STA PUER ET REVOCANS QUOS ABSTULIT AFRICA FRATRES 
VIVERE PRO PATRIA DISCE MORIQUE TUA. 
rS A 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Perhaps some of your readers may care to be reminded of the English 


inscription on the well known Memorial Column in the Sanctuary at West 
minster commemorating those old Westminsters who fell in the Crimea and 
Mutiny. The inscription was written by the Rev. T. W. Weare, 
Under-Master of Westminster from 1841-1861, and among the names com- 
memorated are Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., and General Sir Henry 
William Barnard, G.C.B., the one Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea, the 
other in the Indian Mutiny 


Indian 


“To the Memory of those 
educated at Westminster School, 
who died in the Russian and Indian Wars, 
A.D. 1554-1559, 
on the Field of Battle, 
or from Wounds or Sickness : 
Some in early Youth, 
full of Years and Honours, 
but who all alike 
Gave their Lives for their Country, 
This Column was erected 
by their old Schoolfellows, 
in token of Sorrow for their Loss, 


Sone 


of Pride in their Valour, 
and in full assurance 
that the Remembrance of their Heroism 
in Life and Death 
will inspire their Successors at Westminster 


with the same Courage and Self-Devotion.” 


oO. W 
SCOTTISH ANGLING PROSPECTS 
To tHe Epitor or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Owing to the rapid thaw the salmon rivers are again in heavy spate. 


The Spey has inundated the low lying meadow-land for miles below Kingussie 
The early salmon which reached the upper waters have had a strange experi 
for many of the pools have been covered with a thick coating of ice 
and the smaller lochs have been frozen over. 


ence, 
The thermometer dropped to 
zero one night in the first week of March, and angling under these conditions, 
with ice blocks fouling the line at every cast, was indulged in by a few hardy 
sportsmen under great difficulties. 
on some rivers the heavy floods have altered the pools to a considerable extent. 


Prospects for the season are good, though 


There is still much snow in the Grampians and Monadhliacths, and rivers 


Trout 


will probably be 


too high for some time to come if the thaw continues. 
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after the 
the rivers are in order 
attention to 
on the 
Later they take to 

not easy to 
A small rise of fly has already been 
Straths.—H. B. M 


we in exceptionally good condition 
and when 
should 
cannibal 
the 


feeding 


pen winter, 


devote his 
fish 


season. 


the angler 
the 
feed early in 
bottom 


secure. 


big, which come 


and are so 


noticed in the 


A PORT 

[To 
Sir,—The photograph 
interesting, as it depicts the site of the 
latest (Monday, March 8th) from the 
Dardanelles. This peaceful little town is 
Chanak, otherwise Sultanie, 
which situated the two great 
Hamidieh II, Tabia, Hamidieh 
Sultanieh. Here, was 
terrible duel between the mightiest weapons in 
world, the Vickers guns of the 
Queen Elizabeth, the Gulf of Saros, 
and the Krupps, in the forts. At that 
time, too, the town with 


OF THE 


EDITOR OF 


DARDANELLES 
THE “Country Lirt 


accompanying may be 


news 


close 
forts of 
Ill, 


raging a 


Kale 
are 
and 

yesterday, 
the r5in. 
lying in 
r4in 
hemmed in five 
and the telegrams tell 

destroyed by sweepers working under the protec 
Report that the manned 
If so, remembering the the 


was 


rows of mines, now 


says sweepers are 


bombardment of 
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us that these have been 


tion of a French squadron 


by East Coast fishermen 
ir defenceless homes, they 
must b « 
getting a lot 
of solid satis- 
faction out of 
the Allies’ 
gunnery.— G 


E. THOMPSON 


BROOK- 
LAND 
PARISH 
CHURCH 
lure Epiror 
Sir,—I 
der if 


won- 

the 
enclosed print 
would interest 
you. It shows 
the curious 
Parish Church 
of Brookland, 


in Kent, about 


eight and 
a half miles 
from Lydd 
The Chinese 
pagoda look 


ing structure 
is the steeple, 
which is quite 


detached from 


the church 
It contains 
AN ISOLATED STEEPLE. the belfry 
which is sup 
ported by numerous old twisted beams, and one needs to be quite sober 
when ascending, as the “ staircase” is not of the conventional kind As 
far as I am aware, the whole thing ts quite unique G. V. CLARK 


BEAUTIFUI 
lo 


have 


CONSTANTINOPLI 


rHe Eptror 


Sir,—I read with great interes! 


Mr. Carruthers’ article on Constanti- 


nople. I think I never saw the city 


looking ‘more beautiful than on one 


June evening about ten years ago. 
the Asiatic 


I was standing on shore, 


near the village of Scutari, and the 
setting sun burst through a cloud 


the 
and 


illuminated 
Sancta 


and mosques of 
Achmet. The 
enclosed snapshot, which I then took, 
on the 


RouMELI 


Sophia 


shows these 
sky line of 
HISSAR. 


great buildings 
Stamboul. 


MICE AND PRIVET 
(To tue Epiror.} 
Str,—In my garden there are several 
privet some of the hedges 
having been planted nearly twenty 
About a month since my 


hedges, 


years ago. 
gardener discovered that many of the 


privet bushes had been stripped 


quite bare of their bark, from a few 


inches above their base for from rift. to 


CHANAK—IN PEACE TIME, 


18in. up the stems. The bushes that have been stripped right round the stems 


will, of course, all die. 


rhis has been done by mice (principally by field mice 


as since we discovered the damage done we set a number of mousett ips in 


the fence, and have captured at least thirty or forty mice in them! During 
my residence here (nearly twenty years) I have never known mice to eat thi 
bark of privet, and should be glad if any of your readers have known of a 


similar case. As the winter has been a very mild and open one, it cannot be 


that the mice were starving and ate the bark to appease their hunger, in the 
same way that rabbits will do in a hard winter.—C, W. N. 
[We have not previously heard of mice eating the bark of privet It 


is one of the last shrubs that we would expect them to attack 


BELIZE AND BELSIZI 
ro Tut 


In an enquiry as to the origin of the names of Belize, 


Epiror or “ Country Lirt 


SiR, British Hondura 
and Belsize, a district of Hampstead mentioned in Pepys’ Diary in the seven 
teenth century, I have received the following letter 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, 


Belize, British Honduras, February 5th, 1915 
*Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 8th ult. regarding the derivation 
of the word Belize, I have the honour to inform you that the popularly 
accepted account is that the name is a Spanish corruption of Wallace—a 


Scotsman and noted pirate Another and probably more likely derivation 
is from the French word balise, a beacon, which might have been erected to 
warn mariners of the approach of pirates. I have heard it suggested that 
the word Belize is a corruption of Belle Isle, but this is not likely So far 
as is known, there is no relation whatever between the names Belize and 
Belsize. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. Water, Colonial Secretary.” 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas 

MILITARY ENTRENCHMENTS 

fo tue Epiror or Country Lire 
Sir,—Every soldier will fully agree with Dr. A. Mackenzie’s methods of con 
structing trenches as described in your last issue, but as they have been taught 
by the military authorities ever since the Boer War, why does he assume 
that they are not put into practice at the front Recent criticism of a 


stated that the ground they 


occupied was so skilfully prepared as to render them practically invisible 


German officer on the action of British infantry 


rhe importance of avoiding straight lines in constructing field entrenchments 


was realised years ago, and every means of concealment and artifice have been 


carefully studied 


the 


Paring the turf or, as it is more popularly called, ‘ the roll of 


carpet’ trench, will be known to every company officer \ SoLpIE! 





SUNSET OVER THE MARMORA. 
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4 VEGETABLI BAROMETER 
Tro tue Epiror of Country Lire.” 
Str rhe Indian oat, that bears the name of “ avena fatua,” or “ giddy oat,” 


in excellent weather teller, besides being quite an ornamental pot plant 


n raised in heat ro obtain results from it as a barometer the oat should 

illowed ripen on its stalk, and when fully grown it will fall out intact 
fr t isk, when it has the appearance of a kind Of fly with two long 
ntenna, and it is the which indicate the weather faithfully, as they move 
from right to left as the weather changes to wet or dry. Some of these 
n g little cereals have been raised during the past year by Mrs. R. W. 
Bal Fellisford Rector Bath, who has had them properly affixed to 
patri card ind ha 
ld m for t 





THE INDIAN OAT—AVENA_ FATUA., 


similar kind of oat growing in East Africa, but I do not 


know it is identical with this one H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKI 
*ALPINI MOTOR AMBULANCE OR KITCHEN 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Su May I have a little space in Country Lire to tell your readers of 
my scheme I should like to give my fellow climbers an opportunity of 


helping me to present a motor ambulance or a motor kitchen, if funds permit, 


for the use of the Chasseurs Alpins in the Vosges Fighting heroically in 
The French that 
strong vehicles are suitable for the rough, steep roads of the Vosges 
Both are 
especially the latter, of which there is only one as yet 

Justice Pickford, president of the 
as has Miss Luc Vy Walker 


club is giving a joint contribution from its members I 


their ranks are many French guides Red Cross tells me 


only very 
An ambulance costs {500, a kitchen £700 urgently needed, but 
It is doing invaluable 
Alpine Club 


president of the 


has 


Ladies’ Alpine 


work Lord given a 
donation 


latter 


generous 


Club The 


COUNTRY 





LIFE. 


will gratefully 
ac knowledg 
anything sent 
to me E. Ls 
Bionp (Mrs 
Aubrey Le 
Blond), 78, 
Queen’s Gate, 
S.W 


\ SUGAR- 
CANI 
VENDOR 
[ne Epiror 
SIR, I send 
you herewith 
a photograph 
of an Indian 
sugar- cane 
vendor, busily 
employed 
sampling his 
own wares 
Natives of 
India, par 
ticularly in 


the north, are 
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very fond of 

eating sugar- SAMPLING HIS OWN WARES. 
cane, ind 

these vendors do a roaring trade. It is a little difficult to find its 
equivalent in England, but perhaps the nearest is the ice-cream v« ndor.—S, M 


CURIOUS 


PETS 


rne Eprror 
SIR, I en- 
close some 


p hot ographs 


of two tame 
mountain 
hares that 
may interest 
ome ot your 
readers. Both 
hares were 
caught when 
very young 
on the Moffat 
Hills, Dum- 
friesshire I 
have had one 

Peter i 
year and a 


half,” and the 
other —Juggy 

six months 
They are both 
wonderf ull y 
tame, especi 
Peter, 
who will jump 


ally 


on to my knee 
and go to 
sleep in front 


of the fire just 
like a cat 
When Peter 
was first 


caught he was 
so small that 
I had to feed 
him with 
milk from 
atountain 
pen filler. 
A photograph 
of him sitting 
in a_ slipper 


will show how 


small he was, 

A. Hoprt 
JOHNSTONE 

These 

p hot ographs 

recall the 

tame hare 


illustrated in 
a note about 
three pets 
published in 
our issue ot 
Ma y; 3ot h, 


1914.—Ebp.} 














THE ADAPTABLE MOUNTAIN HARE. | 








